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GRANDMOTHER’S GOLD BEADS. | 

By J. T. Trowbridge. 
In Two CHApPTERS.—CuapP. II, 

The square-shouldered miller was a quiet sort 
of man. But after hearing John Henry’s side of 
the story, and catching some of Mr. Chary’s vio- 
lent words, he was very much incensed. 

“Neighbor Chary,”’ he said, standing breast- 
high above the fence, ‘‘it seems to me that’s fool- 
ish sort of talk you’re indulging in!’’ 

“Foolish or not, Neighbor Fay, it’s trne!’’ 
Neighbor Chary answered back, blustering up to 
the fence. “I didn’t mean it for your ears; but 
I don’t care, you may as well know what I 
think.” 

Neighbor Fay looked as if he would like to 
reach over and catch the elder Chary with one 
hand and Chuck with the other, and knock their 
belligerent heads together. But he didn’t. 

*You’ve always passed for tolerably decent 
neighbors ‘till now,’’ he said, restraining his 
wrath; “but, by George, I believe you’re all 
crazy!”’ 

“If there’s any more craziness our side of 
the fence than there is yours, we’re a pretty 
looney lot, that’sall!’’ cried NeighborChary. 
“Look at that dead rooster!’’ 

“T’ve spoken to you about your hens be- 
fore, and you might keep ’em shut up, as I 
do mine,”’ said Neighbor Fay. ‘‘ButIdon’t 
think Russell meant to kill it.’”’ 

‘Didn't, hey?’ screamed NeighborChary. 
*‘Ask my folks! Ask him!” 

Russ stood by and grinned maliciously. 
“Yes, I did mean to kill it!’ he avowed. 

“Well, if he did,’ said Neighbor Fay, 
‘it’s because your boy provoked him to it.’’ 

“If my boy did any provoking, it was be- 
cause he was provoked,’’ Neighbor Chary 
retorted. ‘“There’sa string of gold beads 
missing on our side of the fence, and we 
know who has got ’em.”’ 

Then the two men “had it hotand heavy,”’ 
as Chuck said afterwards. They both be- 
came so angry that if they did not actually 
come to blows, it was because the fence was 
between them. ~ 

At length Neighbor Fay turned to walk 
towards his house. Neighbor Chary walked 
off in the other direction, but stopped sud- 
denly and turned to Chuck. ‘Take that 
rooster and throw it over the fence!”’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘They can have it, if it’s any sat- 
isfaction to them.”’ 

Chuck was only too glad to obey; and once 
more the bright-feathered cockerel de- 
scribed a rainbow arch over the boundary. 

Russ did not wait to be told by his father 
to fling it back again. As Chuck was following 
his father to the house, down tumbled the carcass 
in a rumpled heap at his feet. 

There’s no knowing how long this game might 
have been kept up, if grandmother had not now 
interposed with milder counsels. In her eyes a 
fowl] was a fowl]; and thongh the beads were lost 
and everybody was in a passion, she saw no rea- 
son why a nice fricassee should be sacrificed. So 
she made Mary Jane run and get the bird again, 
and bring it to her in the woodshed. 

As soon as the battle of words was over, the 
worthy miller began to regret his part in it. 

“Tam so sorry! so sorry!” said Mrs, Fay, in 
great distress. | 

“So am I,” said the miller. “I wouldn’t have | 
had such a thing happen with a neighbor for a | 
thousand dollars! But,’’ he added, ‘‘I am sure 
John Henry is innocent.”’ 

“Oh, certainly!’ said Mrs. Fay. ‘It was an 
outrageous charge; and that Chary boy’s impu- 
dence to me was really intolerable. I never 
would have supposed his mother would bear him 




















| ‘And I didn’t see any bends at all. gust as I 


was coming away—for I was afraid Chuck would 
come home and find me there—Baby dropped 
her doll out of the hammock, and screamed for 
me to come and pick it up for her. I was going 
to, but I saw her mother come out, aud so I 
crawled through the fence. And that’s all I 
know about it.”’ 

“There! don’t talk about it 
any more!”’ the mother pleaded, 
“Tam sure our boy is truthful.” 

“I’m bound to believe him,’’ 
Mr. Fay said. “‘But it’s very 
strange; and I'd give something 
to know what ever became of 
those beads.”’ 

“Chuck said I'd been hiding 
7em in the barn,’’ said John 
Henry. 

At that moment Russ burst 
abruptly into the house, looking 
more excited than ever. ‘See 
what I found down in the straw 
by the stable!’ he ex- 
claimed; and he held up 





















*“‘Yes—they did—tI’ll tell you—only let me get | He was an extremely tender-hearted, sensitive 
my breath a little!” and grandmother sank down | child; and how did they know that Russell’s dis- 
upon a chair, utterly unable to speak another | covery, and these questions,—showing that tnere 
word for about a minute. was overwhelming evidence of his guilt, which 

During that minute we will go back to the |they were forced to believe,—had not thrown 
Fays, and the discovery which had given them | him into this convulsion, even though he were 
such a shock. The thing Rassell brought in from | innocent? 
the barn-vard was nothing more nor less than The grandmother of the Chary household had 

by this time got her breath again. The 

bends she had discovered were detached 
“age from the string, and when Chuck saw them 
. in her hand, he exclaimed, ‘‘But the Fays 
couldn't have flung them over the fence, for 
how could you find ’em?” 

“They did!’ she replied, still a little 
hysterical. ‘But they didn’t know it. They 
flung ’em over when they did the rooster. 
I found ’em in his crop!’’ 

“In his crop!’’ ejaculated Chuck. 

‘Impossible!’ said his father. 

“And we’ve been accusing that poor little 
John Henry!” added Mary Jane. “For my 
part, I knew he couldn’t have taken them. 
He isn’t that style of boy.”’ 

“If you knew it, why didn’t you say so?” 
demanded her brother. ‘‘We all thought 
John Henry took ’em, and we had reason to 
think so!”’ he declared. 

“Yes,”’ said his father. ‘For who ever 
heard of hens eating gold beads? It beats 
everything I ever heard of in all my life!” 

“Baby must have broken the string, and 
then the rooster must have picked them up 
for corn,’’ said Mrs. Chary. 

‘Or gravel,’’ added her husband. 

“Queer kind of gravel, I should say!’’ 
commented Chuck. 

“Why, Baby!’’ said grandmother, re- 
proanchfully, “why did you say John Henry 
took the beads?” 

‘‘Henny — bead—henny!’’ was the em- 
phatie response. 

“Oh!” cried Mary Jane, “‘she don’t mean 
John Henry atall. She means the hens took 
the beads.”’ 

The baby crowed with satisfaction; and 
there was general rejoicing over the solu- 
tion of the mystery, 

But twelve of the beads had been found 
in the cockerel’s crop; but they were enough 
to show where the rest had probably gone. 
And now Mary Jane remembered that she 
had that afternoon seen the hens quite ex- 
cited over something near the boundary 
fence. 

“Why didn’t you say that, too, about an 
hour ago?’ Chuck demanded. “I think 
you’re the one that’s to blame for all this 


GRANDMOTHER'S GOLD BEADS. fuss.”’ 


*T shouldn’t think you would go to blam- 


to view an object, the sight of which filled jiis|three gold beads hanging to a broken string. | ing anybody else, when the fuss, as you call it, is 


parents with consternation. 

“By our stable?’ Mr. Fay demanded. 

“Yes, by our stable,”’ said Russ. ‘‘Has any- 
body been in our yard to-day? Anybody but 
Chuck, I mean, and John Henry?” 

“Chuck didn’t go near the barn,”’ poor Mr. 
Fay faltered, overcome by sudden heart-sickness. 
“And John Henry’’—— 

He turned and looked at his favorite son. He 
stood speechless, his eyes wide with dismay, his 
face white as a sheet. 

Meanwhile, Neighbor Chary also had had time 
to cool down a little; and he began to wonder 
whether his side of the fence were at all to blame. 

But the main facts remained. Baby had the 
beads in the hammock. Nobody went near her 
there but John Henry. The yard had been thor- 
oughly searched for them, and every article of 
her clothing taken off and examined. There was 
but one rational theory to account for their dis- 
appearance, 


out in it. But, after all, they are our neigh- | Faye for a bushel of gold beads!’’ Mr. Chary 


bors.”’ 

“And they really think John Henry took the 
beads,”’ returned her husband. ‘It is an ont- 
rage, 28 you say; but evidently they are sincere. 
John Henry!”’ he called. 

The boy came, agitated and tearful. 

“Are you sure,’”’ said his father, “that you 
know nothing about the beads?” 

John Henry began to sob. Was it from a sense 


of guilt, or of grief because after all his denials, | 


his father could ask him such a question? 
“I just went over to see the baby a little 
while,’ he explained as soon as he could speak, 


|exclaimed. ‘‘We may have been hasty; but there 
can be no kind of doubt but what that sly little 
John Henry took ’em.” 

At that moment grandmother was heard to ut- 
ter cries of amazement; and presently she came 
rushing in from the shed, with her spectacles in 
one hand and something precious clasped in the 
other. 

‘What is it, grandma?’ cried Chuck. 

‘The beads! my gold bends!’ she exclaimed, 
| with hysterical glee. 
| “Have the Fays flung ’em over the fence, as 
| they did the rooster?’ Chuck demanded. 








| wrdng is bad enough; but it is worse still to lie 
| “I wonldn’t have had this tronble with the | 


And where’s the rest of ’em?> That’s what Iwant| spirit. ‘‘Mother ¢old you not to go near the Fays, 
to know!”’ said the elder brother, who was also, but you would go!” 

beginning to think he had been hasty in dealing| ‘There, there, Mary Jane!”’ said the father. 
with their neighbor’s son, and more especially | ‘I think we’re all to blame, in one sense. Now 
with their neighbor’s rooster. | what we’re going to do, I don’t know.” 

The miller heaved a great sigh. ‘Look here,| ‘‘Kill the rest of the flock, and pick the gold 
John Henry!’’ he said, in a quivering voice, beads out of their crops, Isuppose. Shall I go at 
which he tried to keep steady, while he took the | ’em now?” said the impetuous Chuck. 
trembling boy by the arm. ‘Now, I want to} ‘‘No, wait till they go to roost. But I didn’t 
know all about this matter, Stop crying, and try | mean that. We've got a heavy quarrel with our 
to think. . Did you drop that string by the stable | neighbors on our hands, and we’re responsible 
when you saw Chuck Chary coming over the| for it; that’s what bothers me now,” said Mr 
fence?” Chary, despondently. 

In answer to this terrible question, John Henry} ‘‘I don’t see any other way for us, 
could do nothing but sob. His father heaved an- | wife, ‘‘but the honorable one.”’ 
other big sigh. His mother, with the most dis-| “What's that?” 
tressful anxiety, waited for him to speak. “Why, to go right over to them, and tell them 

“Tt’s an awful thing that has happened,’”’ said | the beads are found, that we were in the wrong, 
the miller. “But we must know the truth. To do) and apologize.” 

“That is pretty humble pie for us to eat,”’ said 
Mr. Chary. ‘Who'll go? You?’ 

“O my son!’ broke in Mrs. Fay, ‘‘do speak | “I think you ought to go,’’ replied his wife. 
and clear up this dreadful doubt. You arethe| John Henry had come out of his paroxysm by 
only person, Iam sure, that has passed from the | this time, but his parents were so afraid of send- 
Chary place to ours, to go anywhere near our| ing him into another, that they forbore to ask 
stable, to-day. Still I don’t believe you meant to| him any more exciting questions. They left him 
steal the beads. Do speak and tell us again that | lying on the lounge in the sitting-room, and went 
you did not!”’ to talk over the matter by themselves in the 

The boy tried indeed to speak, but instead of kitchen. 
words, there came only a suffocating gasp; and\ “I don’t believe yet that he ever meant to steal 
the next moment he fell upon the floor in a sort . the beads,” said his mother. ‘But I hold to fair 
of paroxysm. | and upright dealings with neighbors; and I think 

Both his parents were astonished; and his fault | we must let the Charys know what we have 
—if he had really committed a fault—-wns for- | found,” 


‘How did they ever get there by our seble? | all owing to you!’’ exclaimed Mary Jane, with 
| 


* replied the 





about it.” 











| gotten in their alarm for his safety, | “I suppose so,’’ the miller reluctantly admitted; 
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“though that will seem almost like confessing 
that our boy is guilty.” 

“I don’t confess anything of the kind,’’ said 
Mrs. Fay. “But whatever it seems like, it is 
something they ought to know.” 

“And it will be showing ‘em good-wil! and 
honest intentions,’ suggested the miller. 

Russ, meanwhile, had been searching for more 
beads, but without snecess. At length Mr. Fay 
took the three that had been fuunnd, and set out 
to take them around by the front way to his 
neighbors. 

As he went ont through the gate into the street, 
he saw Mr. Chary also going out at his gate, and 
coming towards him, The two men met about 
half-way, both looking very much ashamed. 

Mr. Chary was quite surprised to see his neigh- 
bor approach him so amicably; and the miller 
could hardly believe that the peaceable little man 
was the same who had blastered up at him so 
furiously at the garden fence an hour ago. 

“T have come to beg your pardon, Neighbor 
Fay,” Neighbor Chary said. 

Neighbor Fay was still more surprised. 

*Really,”’ he began, ‘‘J have to beg your par- 
don, Neighbor Chary.”’ 

“No, no, excuse me!’’ said Neighbor Chary. 

“Yes, yes, I insist!’ said Neighbor Fay. ‘‘My 
boy ought not to have killed your rooster!’’ 

“I’m plaguy glad he did!’’ cried Neighbor 
Chary. ‘My hens shall never trouble you any 
more. I am going to have’em al! killed to-night.” 

“Not on my account, I beg of you,” said 
Neighbor Fay. ‘The little damage they do at 
this season of the year isn’t worth speaking of; 
and I give you credit for having always kept 
them shut up in spring and early summer, I 
was very hasty in what I said, and I was very 
wrong.” 

This astonishing mildness and condescension 
on the part of Neighbor Fay made Neighbor 
Chary’s explanation unexpectedly easy to him. 
“It was our side of the fence that was hasty, 
Neighbor Fay, I frankly confess. But we thought 
—we thought—we had reason. Those beads’’—- 

**Yes, those beads!’’ said the miller. ‘I under- 
stand fully your position, and I can’t blame you 
for having some suspicions of our John Henry. 
Circumstances seemed really to be against him, 
but’—— 

“Why, no!’’ interrupted Neighbor Chary. 
*Pon’t think, Neighbor Fay, that any eireum- 
stances would make me, in my sober judgment, 
doubt for a moment the honesty of one of your 
boys.” 

“It is a great relief to hear you say that,’’ said 
Neighbor Fay. ‘It makes it all the more grati- 
fying to me to tell you that the beads’’—— 

“The beads,”’ again Neighbor Chary interrupt- 
ed, ‘‘why, the beads—as I came to tell you—the 
beads are found.”’ 

Even as he said this, he looked into the miller’s 
outstretched hand. 

“Found! How?’ said Neighbor Fay. 

“Where did you get those?’ cried Neighbor 
Chary. 

The two men spoke at once, and looked at each 
other in astonishment. 

Explanations quickly followed, and it was con- 
cluded that the hens, in fighting for the beads, 
had carried the string with three attached into 
Mr. Fay’s barn-yard, and dropped it by the stable. 

The men then separated, each hastening home 
with the good news of peace and reconciliation. 

To learn that all suspicion was removed from 
her darling boy, was glad tidings indeed to Mrs. 
Fay, after the misery she had just gone through. 

“But why did you act so when I asked youa 
few questions?’’ Mr. Fay inquired of John Henry. 

“Oh, to think you and mamma could believe I 
would steal! It just abont killed me!” replied 
the boy; and he almost went into another nery- 
ous spasm at the recollection. 

His mother soothed him: and the happiness 
which burst upon the family after the storm filled 
his heart also with its gracious sunshine. 

At that moment, Mr. Chary was saying, sol- 
emnly, “This teaches us, my son, not to be hasty 
and passionate in our words or dealing with those 
we think have wronged us;’’ which moral con- 
clusion from lips that had lately been hot with 
wrath caused a general smile to pervade the 
Chary household. 

“But it does good, sometimes, for a feller to 
get mad,”’ said Chuck, 

‘*How so, my son?’ asked his father. 

“Why, don’t you see?’ replied the boy. ‘““We 
shonlidn’t ever have known what took the beads 
if I hadn’t got mad, and made Russ get mad and 
kill the rooster.” 

That evening, there was a terrible squawking 
in the Chary hen-house; and before nine o’clock, 
Chack annonnced to Russ over the fence, that all 
the beads had been found except two. Those 
never turned up again, having probably been 

lost among the grass or in the straw. 
—_—_—_—__—__<@»—____-—— 
CENSORIOUSNESS REBUKED. 

The censorionsness which sometimes is found 
in those who pride themselves upon their formal 
religiousness is rebuked by this anecdote: 

‘Having in my youth severe notions of piety,”’ 
says a Persian writer, “I used to arise in the 
night watches to meditate, pray, and read the 
Koran. One night, fully oeenpied with these 
practices, my father, a man of practical piety, 





** ‘Behold,’ said I, ‘thy other children are lost 
in irreligious slumber, while I alone awake to 
praise God.’ 

**Son of my soul,’ answered he, ‘it is better 
to sleep, than wake to remark the faults of thy 


brethren!" 
—_—- +o 


For the Companion. 
THANKSGIVING DAY. 


Cart-loads of pmimpkins as yellow as gold, 
Onions in silvery strings, 
Shining red apples and clusters of grapes, 
Nuts and a host of good things, 
Chickens, and turkeys, and fat little pigs,— 
‘hese are what Thankagiving brings. 
Work is forgotten and play-time begins; 
From office, and schoolroom, and hall, 
Fathers, and mothers, and uncles, and aunts, 
Nieces, and nephews, and all 
Speed away home, as they hear from afar 
The voice of old Thanksgiving call. 
Now is the time to forget all your cares, 
Cast every trouble away; 
Think of your blessings, remember your joys, 
Don’t be afraid to be gay! 
None are too old, and none are too young, 
To frolie on Thanksgiving day. M. M. 
+e ~ 
For the Companion. 
». MARION’S FRIEND. 
By Mrs. J. D. Chaplin. 


Marion Knight was jubilant over the arrival of 
her ‘“‘dearest school friend,’”’ who was to be her 
guest for 2 month. 

‘TIsn’t she perfectiy lovely?” she asked her 
brother. 

“She’s certainly a fine-looking girl; but, if 
you'll pardon a slang phrase, she has ‘no head 
on her.’ She left home without marking her 
trunk, lost her check on the way, and made a 
great deal of trouble forme. I've no doubt she'll 
go blundering through life, keeping some inno- 
cent man always in hot wa’’—— 

‘Dick, I'm ashamed of you!’’ cried Marion. 
‘T’m half ashamed of myself,”’ replied the 
good-natured fellow, laughing. 

‘The young girl in question was tall and lithe, 
with languishing gray eyes, and a fine voice, 
which, however, was spoiled by a decided whine. 
Although in perfect health, Louise Grey had a 
habit of leaning on her friends, as if unable to 
support her own weight. Marion, who was 
really a sensible girl, seemed only too proud to be 
her support—such was her admiration of her 
friend. 

Dick was a great noble fellow. He had fin- 
ished his medical studies, and had entered into 
the full country practice of his father, who was 
now in failing health. He was not one to rush 
blindfold into a silken web. To his sister's per- 
sistent questions, he replied, ‘‘Yes, Miss Grey is 
pretty; but she wants stiffening up.”’ 

“Stiffening up?’ cried Marion, indignantly. 
“Yes, I notice that she is so limber she has to 
lean on you a good deal for support.”’ 

“Oh, you just wait, sir, till you hear wer pay, 
and till she takes you into her confidence. Every- 
body” — 

“ve no doubt of it,’’ said Dick, with an arch 
expression. ‘‘Even our baby-niece cries after 
her already, when she leaves the room.”’ 

**Yes, and so will you before long!’”’ said Marion 
laughing. 

“"No doubt.’” 

Dick never did just that; but he very soon be- 
came greatly interested in this beautiful young 
girl, and went so far as to confess to Marion that 
her eyes did not look so “‘looney,”’ nor her form 
so “‘loppy,”’ as at first. 

He loved to hear her play, and to watch her as 
she painted; and said it was wonderful that she 
did not, like most school-girls, boast of her ac- 
complishments, but only of her skill at quiet 
home work. He looked at her with admiration 
when she told him that her father’s employees 
preferred her nursing to a doctor’s skill for 
their little ones. 

Louise’s father was rich. Marion’s might have 
been but for the piles of bills which bid fair to be 
forever unpaid, in his desk. As it was, economy 
was not only practised at Dr. Knight’s, but it was 
boasted of as one of the cardinal virtues. Marion 
could cook, sweep, and make her own bonnets 
and dresses. 

Louise caught the inspiration. She had with 
her a piece of elegant tissue. She sent to 
Boston for a paper pattern and resolved to make 
it up herself. 

The first thing she did was to cut and plait 
yards upon yards of frills and flounces. After 
cutting out the waist, according to her pattern, it 
occurred to her to see if she had enough left for 
skirt and sleeves. 

Alas! two-thirds of her material was made into 
trimming, and she had to cut pieces up, crossway 
and every other way, to make a very scant skirt 
and elbow sleeves—how she did bless Fashion for 
inventing elbow sleeves! 

She did not ask help here, but sewed with her 
work wrapped up in a fanciful Swiss muslin 
apron. But after a few days the dress grew 
heavy, so she laid it away, and brought out the 
sleeves, and made them ina marvellously short 
time. 

She brought ont her waist in triumph to sew 
the sleeves into it. Alas, they were both for one 
arm! So—saying nothing of her mistake—she 
ripped them to pieces and made them np again. 
Still they were both for one arm! Again she 
tipped them, and then found, for the first time, 
that they were cut wrong. 





awoke. 


to be remedied by turning. Marion was called 
into council, and with a few pieces that were left 
she joined the rebel sleeve, and cut it overagain, 
covering the seam very deftly with a piece of the 
superfluous plaiting. 

Then Louise, with assertions that she “must 
have been crazy when she cut them,” stitched 
them tightly in—the right sleeve into the left 
arm-size, and vice versa, 

That night, when alone in her own room, 
Louise tried on the dress which had cost her a 
week’s labor. She had cut the skirt according to 
the paper pattern, and it was several inches too 
short for her, 

With tears of vexation the poor girl hid this 
unfortunate dress in the bottom of her trunk. It 
was never spoken of again; but the family all 
knew its fate. 

Louise had scarcely had time to lament her fail- 
ure as a “‘capable girl’’ when she had a chance to 
exhibit her boasted power as a nurse. Marion’s 
delicate widowed sister, who was at home with 
her baby, was taken ill one night with an attack 
of pleurisy. 

Marion got alcohol and camphorated oil, and 
rubbed her side, but without success. Louise 
suggested a strong mustard plaster; and the two 
descended to the kitchen. Louise insisted that 
skill and practice were necessary to mixing the 
mustard, and her admiring friend gave the work 
up to her, regretting that Dick was not there to 
see how gracefully she did it. 

Louise spread and applied the plaster, and the 
sufferer soon fell into a quiet sleep. When Dick 
returned home from the sick-bed of a patient, he 
heard the tale, and said that the wisest physician 
could not have applied a better remedy. After 
feeling his sister’s pulse, and giving her a pow- 
der, he went to his room to make up for lost 
sleep. 

He had but just entered the land of dreams, 
when Marion rushed into his room, crying, ‘‘Dick, 
Dick, get right up! Something ails the baby. 
She’s screaming as if she would go into fits! 
Dick!’—and she gave him a smart shake, that 
brought him into an upright position, and pre- 
pared him to understand the case. 

By the time he reached the room whence the 
wild screams proceeded, the sick old doctor and 
indeed the whole family were there,—walking, 
and singing, and whistling, and coaxing; but all 
in vain. The baby rubbed its -eyes and shrieked 
wildly, and stiffened itself so that no one but 
Dick could possibly hold it. 

“Dick,”’ cried the old doctor, “‘the trouble is 
in the eyes—see? Something has stung her.” 
Dick threw up the shades to let in the light of 
the rising sun, and took the poor little thing ten- 
derly in his strong arms to the window. 

“Why, Marion!’ he cried. ‘What on the 
earth have you been plastering on to this baby’s 
face?” 

“Nothing. Let me see.”’ 

The poor little fists were covered with some of 
the mustard poultice which had escaped from the 
muslin into the bed! and the baby came very near 
losing its eyes before it could be washed off; and 
it had to be kept in a dark room for days, to pre- 
vent inflammation setting in. 

When comparative quiet was restored, they de- 
scended to the breakfast-room. 

“Dick! Marion! Look at your feet! What 
are you tracking over this new carpet?” cried 
their mother. 

They both turned up their soles, and found 
them covered with mustard. When Dick raised 
the skirt of his coat to sit down, he put his hand 
in the mustard which had been left by Louise, 
for future use, in the chair by his sister’s bed, 
and which, on his rising up, had adhered to his 
cont, 

“Marion,”’ he cried, almost desperately, ‘I 
should think a girl of your age might mix a mus- 
tard poultice without putting out babies’ eves and 
ruining” 

An agonized look from his sister stopped him 
short; and the dear old mother of the house said, 
“Cold water and patience wil] soon make matters 
all right again, children.” 

Late one afternoon, after the failure of the 
dress had been forgotten, and the baby’s eves 
were well again, Louise and Dick sat chatting on 
the piazza, when they were startled by “Home, 
Sweet Home,”’ played on some unseen instru- 
ment. 

Presently, from behind the grape-arbor, ap- 
peared a swarthy, villanous-looking fellow, with 
his organ and monkey. 

The family gathered on the piazza. The mon- 
key drummed and fiddled, and everybody laughed 
but the organ-grinder; he looked as if he were at 
the monkey’s funeral. 

Lonise thought she saw tears in his eyes, and 
she asked, ‘“Why don’t you laugh?” 

The shrewd fellow shook his head mournfully, 
and said, looking, meanwhile, at the diamonds 
in her ears,— 

“Me no laughs, pretty lady. Me all times cries. 
Me have home in Boston—sick baby there. 
They’s mother go died; no bread, no milks, no 
shoes. Me no money.” 

Putting his begrimed hand into his pocket, he 
drew onta dozen or twenty coppers, and added,— 

“So leetle for walk and play four day.” 

Marion heard this. bnt not in time to prevent 
Lonise putting a gold’ piece from her crimson 








The satin figure wonld not allow the mistake 


The wily Italian looked at the rings on the 
hand that had passed him the money, and said, 
with a mournful air,— 

‘*Me no poor organ-man in Italia. Me fine 
gent’ man, home, and me wife, lady. Wars come, 
and me prisoner, and runs ’way with her. She 
dies dead here for no bread, and leaves me one rine 
like that,'’"—pointing to one on her finger,—*‘but 
bad Italiano, he steals it from me, and breaks me 
heart, and I go die dead, for I has no ring like 
her—O pretty, pretty lady, me go home—Battery- 
march Street, Boston—and die dead!’’ 

Marion was laughing at this poor acting, when 
she saw the foolish girl put her right hand on her 
left, as if to draw off a ring. Dick, who had 
seen the farce, took her hands in a firm grasp, 
and shouted to the rogue, ‘‘If you’re not off these 
grounds at once, I'll unloose my dog!” 

In an instant, the monkey and the organ were 
shouldered, and their owner was performing a 
quickstep over the field. 

The next time Marion asked Dr. Dick what he 
thought of her friend, he replied, “I think she’s 
a fool!’’ 

“Why, Dick! How can you say so of such a 
sweet and accomplished girl?’ cried Marion. 
“She has every quality to make a sweet and 
noble woman, but one, and that is common-sense. 
She hasn’t as much of that as is usually found in 
a child of ten years.” 

I need not tell you that Louise Grey never be- 
came Mrs. Dr. Knight. 

Neither beauty, nor wealth, nor accomplish- 
ments, can atone for the lack of the grace of 
common-sense. Neither can it be acquired ina 
day. But a girl of average intellect, by using 
the reason Ged has given her, by helping herself 
and others, and by observation, can cultivate, 
and, at least in a good degree, attain unto it. 
It is an attainment worth possessing. 
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A TRUE STORY. 
By Garry Moss. 

“Jules Leach, the man who escaped from the 
Asylum, has been found. When recognized, he 
was quietly seated in a train, bound West, witha 
little child on his knee. The consternation of the 
poor woman with whom he had been conversing, 
may be imagined, when told that he was an es- 
caped lunatic of the most dangerous sort.”’ 
So read grandpa, in a not unpleasant voice, in 
spite of his eighty odd years, after we had risen 
from the break fast-table. 
“Jest think of it, Marthy—what an escape for 
somebody! Well, I’m glad on’t.” 
“T shouldn’t like to have been that woman,”’ 
said little Mary, bustling about. 
‘Nor I,”’ said grandma, as she found her yarn 
in an old silver tankard, where the boy of the 
family had deposited it. 
“No, I reckon,” said grandpa, with a chuckle. 
"You see she’s been there herself, grandma has.” 
‘*What does he mean, grandma?” asked Mary, 
standing still with the sugar-bowl in her hands. 
‘Did you ever meet an insane person out of the 
hospital?” 
“I did have a leetle adventure of that kind 
once,” said grandma, joining her yarn and be- 
ginning to knit. ‘But la” 
“Tell it, Marthy; I’ve almost forgot it myself. 
You see it happened nigh forty years ago, when 
we were both a little younger than we are now, 
eh, Marthy! And we lived over in Camden, 
didn’t we?” 

“Yes, in Camden,” said grandma, smiling. 

“And it happened in summer time, didn’t it?’ 
queried grandpa, winking at me. 

“No! Summer when the snow was on the 
ground?” said grandma, severely. ‘Seems to 
me your memory is failin’, Jobn.” 

‘Well, maybe ’tis; but I recollect now ’twas 
winter—and the man’s name’’—— 

“You can’t have forgotten that?’ said grand- 
ma, eagerly: ‘‘Why, ’twas the same as ourown, 
Van Dorn. Didn’t he make out that he was a re- 
lation? Of course he did. He came to the door 
about eleven, and I had just finished ironing. 

“It was on a Tuesday, too, perhaps you don’t 
remember,’ continued the old lady, superbly, 
‘und I'm sure when I went to the door and saw 
that tall, hook-nosed fellow, with a beard almost 
down to his waist, I was struck with a kind of 
dread. But dear me, how polite he was! 

‘I'm Joseph Van Dorn,’ said he, ‘and I came 
from New York this morning. Dr. Isaac Van 
Dorn is your husband’s cousin, isn’t he?” 

***Ves,’? I said. The New York Van Dorns, 
you see, were our relatives. There was but the 
one family that I knew of. 

“* Well, you'll be surprised at the news I tell 
you; but it’s rather cold out here, perhaps you 
wouldn’t object to my stepping into the house. 
My name’s Van Dorn, and your husband is my 
cousin.” 

‘* Indeed,’ said I, for I was a little suspicious, 
for he hadn't the family face. He looked more 
like a Jew, but I invited him into the parlor, 
which was cool and dark, and gave him the rock- 
ing-chair. 

** Ves,’ said he, taking off his hat and dusting 
it with his handkerchief. ‘I haven’t seen John 
for five years or more. I suppose he looks about 
the same—little bald spot on the top of his head, 
scar on the right temple, bushy eyebrows, and 
spectacles.’ ‘ 








purse into the fellow’s dirty palm! 


** *You’ve described him exactly,’ I said, begin- 
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ning to feel quite cousinly and familiar, for I 
knew that John set great store by his relations. 

‘Oh yes, John and I were schoolmates, and 
bosom friends, as you might say,’ he went on. 
‘But about that news. Of course, you haven't 
heard yet—Dr. Van Dorn is dead, and has left 
your husband ten thousand dollars.’ 

“Well, I was more foolish then, I s’pose, than 
Iam now. We were pretty poor, and John had 
to work day’s work in a printing-office, and the 
way that man said it, you’d have declared that 
he spoke the truth. 

“Is John at home?’ he asked. 

‘Oh no,’ said I; ‘John never comes home till 
five in the afternoon.’ 

***That must make it lonesome for you,’ said 
he. 

‘Tt does,’ said I. ‘I am all sou! alone, day 
after day, and the neighbors never come in till 
after dark.’ 

‘* Tf you don’t object,’ says he, putting his hat 
on the table, ‘I'll stay here a little while. I’ve 
been travelling all night, for I thought it was my 
duty to give John a hint of hi& good fortune. I 
always liked John so much.’ 

** ‘Certainly,’ said I, for the man’s manner was 
so natural and cousinly like, that I began to think 
considerable of him, for John’s sake. 

““T’'m about getting lunch, and if you can be 
satisfied with hot gingerbread, and bread and 
butter, and a cup of tea, you’re welcome.’ 

“ «Thank you very kindly,’ said he; ‘have you 
got a quarter handy?’ 

‘**A& quarter!’ I exclaimed, astonished. 

***Ves; you see, I have some letters to post, 
and, though I’ve got plenty of money, it’s all in 
large bills;’ and he took out a bulky pocket-book 
from his coat-pocket, though he didn’t open it. 
‘T'll hand it back to John, to-morrow.’ 

“T thought that queer, but I happened to have 
fifty cents in my pocket, and I handed it to him. 

‘**Phank you kindly,’ he said, very pleasantly, 
and offered to go out and change it. 

“TI went into the kitchen, through the dining- 
room, my thoughts in a sort of whirl, what with 
the queerness of John’s cousin, and the news of 
the ten thousand dollars. I must say I kinder 
lotted on that money; for John was working too 
hard for a man of his age; he was past forty, a 
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** ‘And now,’ said he, ‘I want to wash.” been brought out the winter before to haul in logs 

‘Very well,’ said I, ‘there’s a pump in the | for our cabins. : 
kitchen.’ My uucles, who were young, and always on hand 

‘4 pump!’ said he. ‘A pump! Do you take in such an emergency, sprang from their bed, and 
me fora heathen man? _A pomp! No, 1 wish to| zing tr gant ran nto the open alr, ba wn 
wash like a Christian, and I must go up stairs, 7 


Lacie . at once, followed by the dogs. In the morning the 
and I'd like you to lay me out a clean shirt and a | calf was found loose, the strap by which he was tied 


collar, for I've brought my razor along, and I in- | being cut as smoothly, almost, as if done with a 
tend to have a good shave.’ | knife. 

“With that, he took a new shining black-han-| Several nights after this, a neighbor, living a mile 
dled razor from his vest-pocket, and opened it. I below us, hearing one of his cattle bawling piteously, 
recognized it in a moment for a new one John had | 884 imagining it to be “cast,” went to its relief. 


bought the day before, and carelessly left in its | UP™ getting outside, he found that the sound pro- 
pstmt the parlor shelf ™ | ceeded from the vicinity of some haystacks near his 


we aes yard; and hurrying towards them, he was met by the 
I assure you then a cold chill ran over me. I | wolf, which sprang out from a narrow space between 

tried to look unconcerned. Ididn’t dare to move. | two of the stacks, and passing him with a spit and 

The table was between us, and I felt sure now | snarl, darted off into the darkness. 

that he was a maniac. Going into the passage-way, which was so narrow 

‘“* ‘That razor is sharp,’ said he, with his horri- | as to hardly admit his body, he found one of his year- 
ble eyes fixed on my face, ‘and I’m going to’—— | lings wedged in there, with one of its hind quarters 

‘That minute the door-bell rang. It was a } nearly eaten away, and dyifig from loss of blood. 
startling bell—very sharp and loud. This wolf soon became such a nuisance that he was 
pape acer ag . s P | known as the “pest of the settlement,” and various 

ae A apap Hyrne he Den ~ ential measures were taken for his capture. The exasper- 
yourself. I'll go to the door.’ He hurriedly shut | ated settlers tried to bring him within reach of their 
the razor, and put it on the table, and left the | yifes, to run him down, to trap him, and to poison 
dining-room. him, but all these means were alike fruitless. 

“T had just strength enough to stretch my hand! It was during the second fall of our acquaintance 
for the razor, and close my fingers on it, when I | that the bold fellow called at our house in the night, 
heard a scuffling and loud voices, and down 1) to see what could be found in the way of appeasing 
went in a dead faint. | his ravenous appetite. We lived in a low log-cabin, 

“When I came to, my old father was standing | which had but one room, at that time. Some pieces 


. | of dried meat were hanging just under the eaves, on 
7 a oe . MMe > | 
over me, looking pale enough. “Well, Marthy, | the outside, above the head of the lounge on which I 


you've had a nice visitor,’ says he, 28 SOON as I) slept, my parents sleeping within easy reach. 

could sit up; ‘one of the worst patients in the in- | One night I was awakened by a scratching sound 
sane asylum. It’s the greatest mercy that you’re | upon the logs outside, and was frightened, thinking 
alive!’ ”’ ' that perhaps it was made by Indians, who were steal- 
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little, then, and not nigh so strong as he is now. 
‘Well, I'd got the tea-kettle to boiling, and 


the tea out, and the gingerbread was done, bean- | 


tiful,—I always did make good gingerbread, if I 
do say it,—and I'd gone into the dining-room to 
set the table, and was just putting the cups on, 
when I felt a hand on my shoulder. It startled 
me and I screamed and turned round. There 
stood that man, with two or three pounds of 
meat, done up in a red silk handkerchief—the 
same I had seen round his neck. 

***Would you be kind enough to cook this?’ 
said he, with a queer smile, and he put it on the 
table, right on my snow-white best damask cover, 
that I'd got ont in consequence of the ten thou- 
sand dollars—no, I mean in honor of the visitor,”’ 
said grandma, seeing that we smiled. 

“Well, well, it aint possible to tell you how I 
felt when I took up that mess in the red silk 
handkerchief. I put the meat in a plate, as soon 
as I could, and just wanted to burn the handker- 
chief, but instead I put it on a chair by the door, 
and went dubiously into the kitchen. 

***What kind of a man can he be,’ thinks I to 

myself, ‘to bring meat home in that fashion?’ 
’ “There was a stove in the parlor,—one of those 
old-fashioned, sheet-iron, air-tight stoves,—and 
hearing a noise, I went to look through the glass 
top of the dining-room door. 

“Well, you’d a-thought the house was on fire 
to hear the rouring of that stove! He must have 
put all the wood in it that was left in the wood- 
box. As for the man himself, he had taken off 
his coat and collar, and thrown himself full- 
length on the floor in front of the stove, where 
he appeared to be asleep. That was the moment 
I began to be scared. 

‘‘However, I tried to reason with myself that 
he was probably one of those old-fashioned, easy- 
going men, who make themselves at home any- 

where,—though I do think that sort ought never 
to go into anybody’s houses but their own. 

“Well. I went back and cooked the meat,—of 
course he took that fifty cents to buy it with,— 
and then I called him. But I'd made up my 
mind that I would tell him he had better go and 


see John at the printing-office; for the thought of | 


his staying there all day was beginning to be 
more than I could bear. 

“It was some time before he woke up, but 
after he did, he had the grace to put on his coat 


before he came into the dining-room. He sat 
down to the table, and folded his hands and shut 
his eyes. Ishall never forget the words he said 


for grace,— 


‘*‘O Lord, have mercy upon all Jews, give us 
this day our daily bread, and make this meat and 


this ginger-cake a blessing and refreshment. 
Amen.’ 


‘*As for me, I could not eat. Never inall my 
life have I seen a man eat as that man did. Five 


cups of tea I poured ont for him. Half the loaf 
of gingerbread and all that meat disappeared, 
and the wild way his eyes worked in his head 
was frightful. 

“Thinks I, ‘What shall I do?’—for he watched 
every movement I made. He finished his diuner 
at last,—but I had not eaten a mouthful. 
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| “J aint a doubt the old lady came near gitting | ing the meat. So I rose softly up, and touching | 


killed,” said grandpa. ‘They had a hard tussle | father, I asked him, in a whisper, to “listen to the 
| before they captured him. But the oddest thing | noise.” 


it upon the sharp stake. The stake penetrated the 
carcass, and not only held it fast, but in this way the 
rings to the chains were concealed and also held fast. 

The traps were now set in the dirt and ashes, leav- 
ing the chains and stake concealed under the cow's 
body, while the former were carefully hid in the soft 
heap; one on one side and two on the other. Then 
water was sprinkled plentifully over the whole to 
take away the scent. 

Word was then sent to all the neighbors to keep 
their dogs tied for a few days, and every dog was 
closely confined. Next morning my uncles went to 
their traps. The old fellow had been there, walked 
around them several times, and had gone away. 

But the next night his appetite got the better of 
his prudence, and he fell a victim to its indulgence. 
Great was the rejoicing when the veritable “old 
wolf” was found to be surely caught, with a leg in 
every trap. 

He was a terrible-looking creature, even after he 
had been shotand dragged home, measuring over eight 
feet from his nose to the tip of his tail, and having 
prodigious jaws and teeth. Many wolves have been 
seen and killed there since then, but none that com- 
pared with the ‘pest of the settlement” in size, feroc- 
ity or cunning. 
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THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
By William H, Rideing. 

Last summer when a bill which had been passed by 
the British House of Commons was rejected by the 
House of Lords there was a strong feeling against the 
latter body among the English Radicals and the Irish 
“Home Rulers.” A stranger to England, reading 
the severe language of the protests, might easily have 
been misled into supposing that the legislative power 
of the peers would soon be curtailed, or taken away 
from them altogether. 

It will be many years, however, before the House 
of Lords is done away with. In the hearts of most 
Englishmen there is a veneration for antiquity and a 
suspicion of change; while the innumerable small 
capitalists and tradesmen look to their possessions 


and are anxious to have things left alone. 


But a greater independence of character has devel- 
oped in recent years, and the wearer of a coronet is 


| no longer the sanctified person he used to be in the 


eyes of the multitude, but especially at the present 
time when sedition is felt to be ripe in many of the 
Irish members of the House of Commons, the House 
of Lords is respected and looked upon as a safeguard 
against extreme measures, 

The members of the latter House are two arch- 
bishops and twenty-four bishops of the Church of 
England, who are called spiritual peers; and the tem- 
poral peers include five persons of the blood royual, 
twenty-one dukes, nineteen marquises, one hundred 
and fifteen earls, twenty-five viscounts, two hundred 
and forty-eight barons, twenty-eight noblemen of 
Ireland, and sixteen noblemen of Scotland. 

The title of duke is derived from the Latin word 
dux, a leader. The title of marquis was conferred 
upon those who held the command of the marches, as 
the boundaries between England and Wales, and be- 
tween England and Scotland, were called when the 
countries were hostile to each other. 

The title of earl comes from the Saxon word Eorl, 
anoble. The earls were called counts after the Nor- 
man Conquest, and the shires of which they had been 
governors became known as counties, The vistount 
was the deputy of an earl, and the baron was a holder 





is that his name was Van Dorn, and that Dr. He lay quiet a moment, and then softly getting out 
Van Dosw wie teak” : of bed, pulled on his clothes, and taking up his rifle, 


“And did he leave you ten thousand dollars?’ 
“Not a cent!’’ said grandina, indignantly. 
pews excitement. E 
The door was in the east end, thus allowing him to 
| keep ont of sight of the north side until he turned 
“THE PEST OF THE SETTLEMENT.” the corner near which was the meat. He turned the 
corner of the house with his rifle cocked, and it was 
By Uncle Frank. light enough for him to see plainly the outlines of an 
Shortly after the war, my parents and quite a num- | enormous wolf, standing upon his hind legs with his 
ber of their relatives and friends moved into North- | fore feet upon the ground, gnawing at the pieces of 
western Iowa, and made a settlement in the Valley | meat which were securely fastened to heavy nails 
of the Little Sioux. There were some eight or ten | driven into the logs. 
families, who all located so as to be neighbors. Aside| The wolf sprang back and bounded away immedi- 
from these, the nearest habitation was fully twelve | ately; but his escape this time was probably owing to 
miles away, and there were no considerable settle- | a simple accident more than to his dexterity. My 
ments within twenty miles; our nearest marketing- | father’s rifle was of the set-trigger pattern, and un- 
point being fully eighty miles distant. less the trigger was set when the hammer was drawn 
As may easily be conceive«, our surroundings were | back, it could not be pulled off. He generally kept 
wild in the extreme. The happiest years of my boy- | it set when loaded, but in the hurry of the moment 
hood were those that I passed in that new settlement. | forgot to make sure of it, and thus lost his shot. 
Game was abundant. He called the neighboring dogs, and followed the 
Water-fowl were most numerous, however, the | wolf for more than two hours, the animal keeping 
lakes and streams which abound in this region being | aggravatingly near all the time; just far enough to 
literally “‘alive with them.” render his shadowy outlines visible, and fighting the 
Roving bands of Indians occasionally caused our | dogs whenever they approached him. He continued 


opened the door and passed out, without the slight- 
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father never slept during the firat year we were | the river and made off. 

there without first carefully exumining his rifle to| Rut he came to his end at length. It happened as 
see that it was in order, and placing it, with an axe, | follows: 

| also, within easy reach of the head of his bed. One of my uncles lost a cow, from disease, and 
| Our alarms, however, proved to be false, for these | hauled the carcass down the river, leaving it upon 
Indian rovers were only hunting-parties, out after | the bank, perhaps half a mile from the settlement. 
elk and deer. But there was a marauder of another | The next morning about sunrise, Mr. Wolf was heard 
| kind that gave us trouble, and plenty of it, too. It | howling over the carcass, and two of my uncles, tak- 
was no less than an extremely large timber wolf,and | ing their guns, tried to crawl through the willows 
a fierce, cunning brute he proved to be. and grass and get within shot of him. 

He enlightened us upon this point himself,adayor| But as usual he was too cunning for them. He 
two later, by appearing, about daylight in the morn- | always seemed to know when danger was near. If a 
ing, near our cabins, on a little rise near the centre | settler met him out on the prairie, without arms, he 
of the section upon which most of our small popula- | would barely move out of the way, often letting a 
tion was located, and giving vent to several of the | person pass him within twenty yards. My uncles, 
deep, prolonged howls which belong to his species. however, went down to the dead cow, and after ex- 

He never came within rifle-range in daylight, and | amining the body, hit upon a plan to outwit the wary 
all attempts to get a shot at him, or to run him down | animal. 
| with horses and dogs, were utterly futile. Going back to the house, they hitched the team to 
| He often prowled round a cabin in the night, and | a sled, and placing a barrel of ashes upon it, drew it 
| fought at different times with all the dogs in the val- | down a short distance below the dead creature and 
| ley; seeming to do it just for amusement, and always | emptied the ashes upon a pile of loose dirt, thrown 








went to the door on tip-toe. Raising the latch, he | 


est noise, while I lay perfectly quiet in vreathless | 


little neighborhood iderable u iness, and my | on in this way until he became tired, when he swam | 


of crown estates. 

The entrance to the House of Lords is immediately 

opposite to that of the House of Commons, but the 
stairway leading to the gallery is wider, the appurte- 
| nances are richer, and the ushers more polite than 
those of the latter house. 
The lords assemble at five o’clock in the afternoon, 
and a few minutes before thet hour we stand in the 
corridor waiting for the Lord Chancellor to take his 
seat on the woolsack, after which we are admitted 
into a hall more luxurious and beautiful than that 
of the Commons—so beantiful, indeed, that it would 
not be easy to imagine anything surpassing it. 

Its plan is much the same as that of the other 
House. The benches for the members are ranged 
from end to end, five deep, and upholstered with 
crimson stuff. At the head is the throne, which is a 
mass of rich and delicate carving, barred off from 
the rest of the House, with a magnificert candela- 
brum at each side. Above it are three large frescos, 
and several statues in niches, which are continued 
along the walls. Justin front of the throne is the 
woolsack, also upholstered with crimson, which is 
the seat of the Lord Chancellor, and the object of 
every young lawyer's ambition as the highest dignity 
he can possibly attain in the Kingdom, the Lord 
Chancellor being the speaker of the Honse and the 
chief legal adviser of the Crown. 

The woolsack was once exactly what its name 
means,—a sack of wool,-«nnd if the contents have been 
substituted by any other material in modern times, 
its outward appearance is not altered. 

The strangers’ gallery faces the throne, and a nar- 
row gallery for ladies extends over the benches at 
either side of the House. The light comes through 
about sixteen large windows, filled with colored 
glass; and wherever the eye falls it is on some beauty 
—now on the fretted pinnacles and niches above the 
throne, or on the graven knights stationed between 
the windows, or on the designs in the ceiling, and 
then on the richly carved oaken wainscoting, or the 
frescos, or the many-hued rays to which the win- 
dows lend their colors. There is no flat or barren 
space visible. 

When the Queen opens Parliament in person and 
sits on the throne surrounded by her children and 
the ladies and gentlemen of her household, and the 
peers wear their robes and coronets, and the galleries 
are filled with brilliantly-dressed ladies and diplo- 
mats resplendent with their decorations, the scene is 















coming off the victor. 
My grandfather and two of my uncles, who were 
living in a large log house, were aroused one night 
by a fierce commotion near the stable. The barking 
and growling of dogs, and the savage snarl of some 
, wild creature, mingled with the terrified bawling of 


up by pocket gophers. one to be remembered for life; even under ordinary 
They then drove a stout stake into the centre of the | circumstances it is of peculiar interest. 

heap, which was several feet in diameter. The top| When we are admitted into the gallery the Lord 

end of the stake was sharpened and three rings, at- | Chancellor is already sitting on the woolsack in his 

tached to three long chains of No. 4 double spring | long robes and curled wig, which reaches down to 

traps, were then placed over the stake. The carcass | his shoulders, and many of the members, also, are on 





iacalf, which was tied to an old bob sled, that had 





was then brought to the heap of ashes anil roiled over | the benches. 
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As in the House of Commons, the party in 
power occupies the benches to the right of the 
speaker, and the opposition those to the left. 
Another thing worth mentioning is that when the 
chief secretary of any department belonging to 
the Cabinet is in one house the under-secretary 
for the same department is in the other. Thus 
the Earl Granville~being appointed Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, and being a member 
of the House of 
Lords, Sir Char- 
les Dilke, a mem- 
ber of the Com- 
mons, Was ap- 
pointed under- 
secretary, while 
Mr. Childers be- 
ing first Secretary 
for War, and sit- 
ting in the House 
of Commons, the 
Earl of Morley 
was chosen as his 
deputy in the 
House of Lords. 

The Lords may 
originate a meas- 
ure or bill, and 
having passed it, 
send it to the 
Commons, buat 
they cannot legis- 
late in any matter 
affecting the rev- 
enue or taxation 
of the conntry, 
this being re- 
served for the 
Commons alone, 
and than this 
there is no more 
striking instance 





distinct utterance, and with a warmth of feeliug 
that springs from couviction—something that is 
not often observed in Lord Beaconsfield. 

Sitting near Lord Selborne and the Earl Gran- 
ville is a short, thick-set, severe gentleman with 
a leonine head from which the reddish-gray hair 
is brushed straight back—the Duke of Argyll, 
father of the Marquis of Lorne aud Lord of the 
Privy Seal. On the same bench is the Earl Spen- 
cer, & tall, slen- 
der man with 
bushy red whis- 
kers and beard, 
whom on & cas- 
ual meeting we 
should guess to 
be a bank-clerk. 
The high birth 
and gentle 
breeding are by 
no means invari- 
ably apparent in 
externals, and 
the Ear! of Kim- 
berley, the Colo- 
nial Secretary, 
reminds us of a 
prosperous and 
well-educated 
Yankee farmer. 

The proceed- 
ings are con- 
ducted in essen- 
tially the same 
way as in most 
legislative bod- 
ies, but some 
customs are pre- 
served which are 
peculiar to the 
House of Lords. 
Thus the space 








of the progress 
made in parlia- 
mentary government. 

There is more gravity and dignity, and a greater 
urbanity of manner, in the Upper House thau in 
the Lower. There seems to be a consciousness 
that much is expected in those of high birth, and 
in personal appearance the Lords are generally 
a fine set of men. They are simply but well- 
dressed in afternoon or evening suits, with the 
exception of the bishops, who wear their sur- 
plices. They address and refer to one another 
as “my lord,” or “my noble and learned lord,” 
and instead of appealing to the Chancellor, who 
is practically the chairman, they address their 
speeches to the whole House. 

Mach of the interest of the spectators, at least, 
centres on an elderly gentleman seated in the 
middle of the front opposition bench. His arms 
are folded across his breast, his head is bent for- 
ward, his legs are crossed. He has a long, sar- 
donic face, with many hard lines in it: a face the 
reverse of sympathetic, which seems to wear a 
sneer more fittingly than a smile. A tuft of 
beard on the chin elongates it more. The fore- 
head is high and prominent, and the hair, which 
is still black, though sparse, is parted with great 
care and drawn in ringlets over the ears. 

It is said that in his youth he was strikingly 
handsome, but itis not easy to believe that this 
bitter visage was ever endowed with much 
beauty. Occasionally one of his colleagues 
speaks to him, and he answers with a shake or 
inclination of the head. 

Once he rises and walks towards one of the 
ante-rooms. His shoulders are a little bent, but 
he carries himself with a firm, measured step, 
followed by many eyes. 

At one point in the debate he addresses the 
House, advancing to the clerk’s table and stand- 
ing there during his speech. His voice is some- 
what husky—not in the least musical—and he de- 
livers the words slowly, accentuating them by 
bringing his clenched hands gently down upon 
the desk with a movement from the elbows. He 


varies this gesture from time to time by with- | 


drawing one hand and putting it behind him in 
his coat-tail pocket, while the other hand con- 
tinues to beat time on the desk; then he resumes 
the former motion with both hands. 

The style of his speech is excellent. The sen- 
tences are polished and well-balanced; the words 
all fit their places. No other member of the 
House attracts the same attention. 

When this gentleman attempted his first speech 
in the House of Commons years ago, he was 
jeered at. He had neither wealth nor social po- 
sition. Two years ago he entered London and 


was received after the conference at Berlin with | 


all the pomp of an emperor. 

Many of our readers will know of whom we are 
writing: it is Lord Beaconsfield. 

The leader of the Liberal party in the House of 
Lords is Earl Granville, the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, who is the opposite of Lord 
Beaconsfield, not ouly in politics, but also in 
manners and appearance. He is about medium 
height, graceful, active and well-dressed. His 
voice is goft and mellifluous, his bearing suave, and 
his face has a constant and most winsome smile. 
It is said of him that the very tones of his-voice 
disarm opposition, and that his arguments are 
full of persuasion. ; ‘ 

The Chancellor, Lord Selborne, is also bland 
and courtly in manner, speaking with a rapid but 


around the wool- 
sack is not deem- 
ed to be a part of the House, and in order to speak 
the Chancellor must take a place by one of the 
benches; and in voting instead of saying ‘‘yea”’ 
or “‘nay,’’ the members signify their will by say- 
ing ‘‘content’’ or ‘‘non-content.’’ 


—————+er-- ——— 


OLD IRELAND AGAIN. 


The state of things in Ireland is most extraor- 
dinary. On the one hand, Irishmen who return 
to their emerald isle after living eight or ten years 
in the United States report progress and im- 
provement everywhere. Dr. John Hall, the dis- 
tinguished pastor of the Fifth Avenue Presbyte- 
rian Church, who was in Ireland last summer, 
wrote home to a New York journal very encour- 
aging accounts of the improved condition and 
appearance of the people of liis native land. 

Another Irish gentleman, who has just come 
from an extensive tour in his country, writes 
thus to the London Times: 

“Every step I went, even in the west of Ireland, I 
was struck by the marvellous improvement of the 
people within the last ten years. It is an improve- 
ment not merely in their physical condition, Put in 
their demeanor and their way of looking at things. 
On all sides you find the people, in comparison with 
past years, well-fed, well-shod, well-clad, the farmers 
riding good horses.” 

The ¢rops, too, are reported excellent this year, 
and there is no longer need of extraordinary 
measures of relief. A portion of the fund raised 
by the Duchess of Marlborough remains unex- 
pended—more than ten thousand dollars of it— 
which is to be used for assisting worthy families 
to emigrate. 

Notwithstanding these favorable circumstances, 
Ireland is to-day agitated nearly to the point of 
revolution. Meetings of eight thousand and ten 
thousand people are held every Sunday, at which 
the most extreme opinions are avowed and ap- 





plauded. No land-owner feels himself quite 

|safe. Ladies sit at home in their castles and 
villas, in the midst of ancestral parks, and tremble 

for the lives of husbands, fathers, sons or broth- 
ers, who may have only ridden to the next vil- 
lage. Their alarm is not groundless. They have 
reason to fear that the heads of their houses may 
be brought home pierced with the bullets of 
wayside assassins. 

These suffering mothers and daughters, and 
| many who sympathize with them, are naturally 
indignant to see such wide-spread discontent at 
i the end of a productive summer. “The more 
| these people have, the more they want!”’ is their 
| thoughtless, impatient cry. “Ireland was never 
| before so well off, and never before so dissatis- 
| fied,’’ they add. 

It is not always ioisery that makes revolutions, 
but it is often intelligence. When the French 
Revolution broke out in 1789, France was in a 
better and more hopeful condition than it had 
known for ages. A virtuous, well-disposed king 
sat upon the throne. Great reforms had been 
made; greater were in contemplation. In the 
ruling class there was more public spirit, more 
humanity, more assiduous study of political 
science than ever before. But France had out- 
grown her institutions. The revolution occurred 
because France was more thoughtful, and had a 
keener appreciation of right and wrong than 
ever before. 

We believe that great changes mnst occur in 
Ireland before that country again knows peace 
and contentment. The rights of property have 





been abused in Ireland. No matter how sacred 
a right may be, it has its limits. In this hungry 
and difficult world, 2 man may not always do 
what he likes with his own. He may do many 
things, but not everything. 

And this principle applies with greatest force 
to property iu land. In a very important sense, 
the land of a country belongs to the people of 
that country; and private property in it has only 
been conceded by statesmen and philosophers be- 
cause of its convenience. The popular cry in 
Ireland now is, ‘‘Away with landlordism! Let the 
tillers of the soil own the land.”’ This agitation 
results from the simple fact that landlords in 
Ireland have abused their legal rights as owners 
of the soil. 

It cannot be just for one family to live in lux- 
ury at Rome, at Nice, at London, and draw a 
hundred thousand dollars a year from the spare 
potatoes of five thousand hovels, full of half-fed 
people in Ireland. This certainly cannot be just, 
unless that one family renders to the five thou- 
sand some equivalent in the way of guidance, ex- 
ample, government, or capital. Irish farmers 
tell us that their landlords render them nothing 
but the naked land. One writes: 

“The English and Irish landlord occupy very dif- 
ferent social positions, inasmuch as the English land- 
lord has large eapital invested in buildings and other 
=. improvements on his farms, while the Irish 

andlord has never, as a rule, expended a shilling 
for the benefit of his tenants and his estate. All the 
buildings, fences, farm-roads, surface improvements, 
and the drainage connected with Irish landed prop- 
erty are the investments of the tenants.” 

This is an important difference, and shows the 
reason of the dissatisfaction exhibited by the 
people of Ireland. The present controversy will 
probably end in limiting the power of the land- 
lord, and in giving the tenant such a hold of the 
soil he tills, that he cannot be wantonly ‘‘evicted,”’ 
nor oppressed with exorbitant rent. 

The landlords will make concessions, because, 
as the case now stands, a landed estate in Ireland 
is not worth having. The value of property lies in 
the pecuniary returns it gives, and the favorable 
conditions under which itisheld. Whocould wish 
to own an estate, which adds to the ordinary 
mischances of property a reasonable prospect 
of the assassination of its owner upon the high- 
road? 


er eae 
THE ONE CERTAINTY. 


Lightly I hold my life, with little dread 
And little hope for what may spring therefrom, 
But live like one that builds his summer’s home 
For coolness on a dried-up river-bed, 
And takes no thought for frescoed bine or red 
To paint the walls, and plans no golden dome, 
Knowing the fi . when autumn rains are come, 
Shall roll its ravening waters overhead. 
Oniversity Magazine. 


THE NATIONAL ELECTION. 

The elections which determine the political 
character of the national administration for the 
next four years took place on the 2d of Novem- 
ber. The result was a Republican victory. Elect- 
ors to the number of two hundred and nineteen 
were chosen in twenty States, who will vote for 
James A. Garfield as President, and Chester A. 
Arthur as Vice-President. Eighteen States chose 
one hundred and fifty electors, who will vote for 
Winfield S. Hancock as President, and William 
H. English as Vice-President. 

The Democratic party carried every State of 
the South, and also New Jersey and Nevada. 
The Republicans had a majority in all the rest. 
If the Democrats had obtained the vote of the 
State of New York,.they would have given their 
candidates one hundred and eighty-five votes, 
which is precisely the number required to elect. 

In addition to the Republican success on the 
general ticket, the same party gained the Legis- 
latures of Connecticut, New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania, each of which will elect a Sen- 
ator Of the United States to succeed a Democrat. 
They lost the Legislature of Nevada, which is to 
choose the successor to a Republican Senator. 
These changes, together with previous gains and 
losses, will give the Republicans a net gain of 
four Senators. 

The Senate, as it now stands, has ten Demo- 
cratic majority. After the 4th of March, the 
majority will be bat two. The action of the 
Tennessee Legislature, which is divided between 
three parties, is in doubt. Should it elect a Re- 
publican Senator, the upper House of Congress 
will be exactly divided. 

The Republicans have gained largely in the 
House of Representatives, and will contro! it by 
a small majority. This result is largely due to 
the gain of six members in Ohio at the October 
election. Although the South was solid for the 
Democratic National candidates, the Republicans 
picked up quite a number of Representatives in 
that section. 

Maryland elects one Republican, Virginia two, 
North Carolina two, Louisiana one, Tennessee 
three, Kentucky one, and Missouri one,—a ‘total 
of eleven. In the present House there are but 
four Republican members of Congress from the 
South. 

The result of the elections has been in the main 
cordially accepted by men of all parties. It is 
recognized as a most satisfactory circumstance 
that the voting decided the question, and that 
there is to be no long period of doubt, such as, 
four years ago, caused so much apprehension, 
and strained the Constitntion almost to the point 
of breaking. 





Since the election, the tone of the leaders of the 


victorious party has been decidedly conciliatory. 
They hope that all the departments of the Gov- 
ernment will be once more in mutual harmony, 
and they profess to desire a season of peace, and 
absence of political turmoil. They certainly have 
a great opportunity. 

In the opinion of many men North and South, 
the time has come when, if the new rulers of the 
country are wise, the division of the country on 
the sectional line may be obliterated. If the 
South distrusts the Republican party, it is for the 
latter to show that hatred to that section forms 
no part of its political sentiments. If Republi- 
cans distrust the South, the South has only to 
prove its loyalty and sincerity. 

If Hancock had been elected, there would have 
been some shifting about of parties. Under Gen. 
Garfield the movements are likely to be more, 
rather than less, important. Apparently we are 
approaching as interesting a crisis in national af- 
fairs as has ever been witnessed. Many far-see- 
ing men will be greatly surprised if there is not 
during the next four years a complete, though 
wholly peaceful, political revolution. 

The contest as between the North and South 
certainly seems to have ended. The former has 
again won, as candid Southerners themselves ad- 
mit. The North has no wish to follow up its 
victory with any legislation distasteful to the 
South, and the South, on its part, will probably 
not be inclined to renew the fight. In short, the 
occasion is one for making permanent peace be- 
tween the two sections, based on mutual respect 
and good-will. 

When that has been concluded, politicians who 
have so long made sectional hate the foundation 
of their political principles will see that their oc- 
cupation is gone. New issues will arise, and new 
parties must be formed to discuss them. 

+e 
THANKSGIVING DAY. 

The ‘Phanksgiving festival has now become a na- 
tional holiday. The observance of the day has not 
yet become universal, but it is extending, and bids 
fair, before many years, to become an annual social 
feature in every American home. 

It is now but three months less than two hundred 
and fifty years, since the first Thanksgiving Day was 
observed on American soil. The Massachusetts Com- 
pany removed to Boston on the 17th of September, 
1630. Gov. Winthrop, writing to his wife, who was 
still in England, at the end of November in that year, 
said, “We are in a paradise.” 

A few weeks later, starvation stared the colony in 
the face. In Charlestown, the people, so the town 
records tell us, “were necessitated to live on clams 
and muscles and groundnuts and acorns.” The Gov- 
ernor, brave-hearted and hopeful as he was, “had 
the last batch of bread in the oven,” and was seen 
“giving the last handful of meal in the barrel unto 
a poor man distressed by the wolf at the door.” 

A day was appointed for general humiliation “to 
seek the Lord by fasting and prayer.” Nothing had 
been heard of the ship sent home six months before 
to fetch provisions. Just as the colony was on tho 
verge of despair, the ship arrived in Boston Har- 
bor, the day of fasting was turned into one of thanks- 
giving by order of the Governor and Council, and 
was accordingly celebrated on the 22d of Febru- 
ary, 1631. 

In November of the same year, another day of 
thanksgiving was observed on the arrival of the same 
ship, and since then, a similar festival has been held 
with great regularity. The custom did not spread 
beyond New England until during the Civil War. 
President Lincoln was the first to proclaim a day of 
National Thanksgiving. : 

In New England, where the day is a public and 
legal holiday, it is an occasion of family reunions, and 
of feasting and good cheer. To those who have been 
accustomed to it from childhood, it isthe merriest 
day in the year. Elsewhere, it is wholly overshad- 
owed by Christmas. 

The idea is the same in both cases. The day is de- 
voted by the devout to thanksgiving and praise to 
God for His mercies, and by all to happy meetings 
and joyful feasting. 


ACCIDENTS. 

A child in a Pennsylvania farmhouse lately ate 
some lemon custard which had been left standing 
over night in a copper kettle, and in consequence 
was green at the edges with verdigris. It was seized 
with violent cramps and other symptoms of poison- 
ing. 

There was no physician within eight miles. The 
mother and father were ignorant of any remedy, and 
the child would have died, if a school-boy who had 
“been looking into poisons,” as he said, had not in- 
sisted upon pouring large quantities of milk and the 
white of eggs down its throat. He followed this 
with strong green tex, and before the physician ar- 
rived the child was saved. 

We recall a similar instance of coolness in apply- 
ing knowledge, which occurred on a plantation in 
Georgia. One of the field-hands, a strong six-foot 
negro, cut himself in the foot with an axe, and was 
carried into the house by the terrified fie!d-hands, 
the blood flowing from an artery. A messenger was 
despatched for the doctor, but it was evident the 
man’s life would be gone long before the physician 
could reach the town. 

The master of the plantation was absent, and the 
only persons in the house were his daughter, a beau- 
tiful girl of sixteen, and the servants. Fortunately 
the girl had knowledge, common-sense, and no 
mawkish sentiment. Kneeling beside the negro, she 
tied a handkerchief above the wound, and with a 
stout stick twisted it until the blood ceased to flow. 

These were trifling matters to learn and to apply, 
but in each case they saved a life. They are precise- 
ly the kinds of knowledge which are too much neg- 
lected in the edneation of our young peopte. The 


antidotes for different kinds of poison, the proper 





treatment of a person insensible from drowning, the 
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remedies to use in case of great burns or scalds, indi- 
cate the kind of knowledge which could be taught in 
a few hours in any school, and which would be of in- 
calculable value. Our boys and girls could surely 
spare time from the study of history or art to 
acquire this knowledge. But if they cannot attend 
to both, then let them know less of Alexander, or of 
esthetic matters, and more of the cause and cure of 
the accidents to life and limb which may occur in 
any household. 
FERS «@> aS 
LAWYERS AND WITNESSES. 

An old housekeeper knows that in selecting a car- 
pet it will not do to examine many in the same day. 
The eye retains some of the more brilliant colors so 
as to mislead the judgment. Lawyers are affected 
in a similar way by the many specimens of men and 
women they encounter. They see so much of the 
bad side of human nature that they carry the dark 
color in their mental eye. It is not strange, there- 
fore, that they should severely cross-examine wit- 
nesses, or treat them as if they were prevaricating. 
An incident once occurred in an Indiana court 
which explains why lawyers are sometimes tempted 
to say with the Hebrew King, “I said in my haste, 
all men are liars.” 

The principal witness in a case on trial was 2 wom- 
an. She had sworn so positively to the facts that 
the opposing counsel saw that their client would be 
defeated, unless her testimony could be impeached. 
She was a stranger, and no one knew whether her 
character was good or bad. 

But she had sworn that at a certain time she was 
living in Ohio. Upon that point they called a wit- 
ness to contradict her, and thus establish the infer- 
ence that if she was false in one point, she was false 
in all. The witness they called swore that he saw 
her at a dance in Illinois at the time she testified to 
being in Ohio. 

The woman, who was seated some distance from 
the witness-stand, and wore a beautiful set of false 
teeth, whispered to the counsel on her side,— 

“Let me ask him a question?” 

“Certainly,’’ he answered. 

Turning her head, she slipped out her false teeth, 
stepped up quickly to the witness, looked him full in 
the face, opened wide her moath, exhibiting two or 
three rotten fangs, and said ,— 

“Did you ever see me before?” 

“No, I can swear I never did,” answered the amazed 
witness. ‘You looked some like the lady I saw, but 
I see you are not the same woman. She had beauti- 
ful teeth.” 

The lawyer learned, subsequently, that she was at 
the ball, as the witness had testified at first. 

—__—_———_<«@»—— 
THE BLIND WATER-RAT. 
The touching lines of Coleridge’s ““Rime of the 


Ancient Mariner” were recalled the other day by 
the reading of an incident: 





“He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 

He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things, both great and small: 
For the dear God, who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 

The incident was about a water-rat which an Eng- 
lish gentleman saw while fishing in a gentle, flowing 
stream. The sun, shining brightly, showed him the 
rat crossing the water, not six yardsfrom him. In- 
tercepting its passage by a gentle touch of his rod, he 
caused it to dive. But quickly rising, it reached the 
shore, where it ran backward and forward several 
times, upon the narrow strip of gravel between the 
stream and the bank. 

As there were several rat-holes in the bank, the 
angler was puzzled to understand why the little crea- 
ture did not take shelterin one of them. Heshouted 
several times, but it continued its search for a hole, 
till at last it stood still. As if in despair, it sat up- 
right, with its face raised direct to the sun, and its 
fore-legs held upwards, the very attitude a man would 
take in prayer. 

On apprvaching it noiselessly, the angler saw that 
the poor rat was blind. ‘A more touching appeal to 
man’s compassion,” he wrote, “I cannot conceive, 
and who shall say but that, as it sat there, it did not 
in some way appeal for light and guidance to the 
Father of Light? I withdrew as gently as I could, 
and looking back some minutes after, saw it still in 
the same prayerful attitude.” 
ee ES 

LIBERTIES WITH AN EMPEROR. 

Though great men have often enjoyed frolics with 
children, it is, nevertheless, hard to imagine the Earl 
of Chatham at full length on the floor, playing mar- 
bles with his boy, and complaining that the rogue 
had cheated him. And it is equally hard to think of 
Lord Macaulay, just before one of his eloquent 
speeches in Parliament, racing like mad up and down 
the staircases of his sister’s house, with a troop of 
wild nephews and nieces in hot chase. But it is 
harder than all to think of Napoleon, who had no 
great love of children, captivated by a little English 
girl, and indulging in madcap frolies. 

When he was banished to St. Helena, the house de- 
signed for him was not in readiness, and he took 
quarters with an English family at the “Briars.” A 
little daughter of the family, named Elizabeth, had 
no fear of the great Emperor, and they had famous 
romps together. One of Napoleon’s attendants was 
horrified, one day, at tinding the Emperor on his 
knees, in a corner, whither Elizabeth had driven 
him, having first snatched his sword, and flourishing 
it vigorously, with threats of killing him. She com- 
pelled him to fall on his knees and beg for mercy, 
and the attendant surprised him in this attitude. 

+O 
HE SAW ONLY ONE. r 

Something far more pathetic than the early love— 
if not so romantic—is the attachment of an aged hus- 
band and wife for each other, strengthened by the 
habit of companionship, and grown into a necessity. 
Says the editor of the Pacific, a San Francisco paper: 

We have heard of an elderly man, whose wife was 
of a slight form, and not a little shrivelled by age, 
who, entering a room, no matter how many others 
were there, not seeing his wife, would always say, 
“Where are all the folks?” The wife of his youth 
and his age were so much to him that in her absence 


it seemed to him as if ‘all the folks’ were gone. 
This was not altogether a whim. Another may come 
to be so much a part of any one of us, and so identi- 
fied with one’s life, that the absence of that other 
(though hardly another) is felt beyond expression. 
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A LITTLE LONELY GRAVE. 

Mrs. 8. O. Jewett gives the following little piece of 
pathos in an tof her wanderings, in 
Harper's Magazine. “One afternoon,” she says, “I 
found something I had never seen before—a little 
grave alone in a wide pasture which had once been a 
field. The nearest house was at least two miles 
away, but by hunting for it I found a very old cellar, 
where the child’s home must have been, not very far 
off, along the slope. 


“It must have been a great many years ago that 
the house had stood there; and the small slate head- 
stone was worn away by the rain and wind, so there 
was nothing to be read, if indeed there had ever 
been any letters on it. It had looked many a storm 
in the face, and many a red sunset. 

“I suppose the woods near by had grown and been 
cut, and grown again, since it was put there. There 
was an old sweet-brier bush growing on the short lit- 
tle grave, and in the grass underneath I found a 
ground-sparrow’s nest. 

“It was like a little neighborhood, and [ have felt 
ever since as if I belonged to it; and I wondered 
then if one of the young ground sparrows was not 
always sent to take the nest when the old ones were 
done with it, so they came back in the spring year 
after year to live there, and there were always the 
stone and the sweet-brier bush and the birds to re- 
member the child. 

“It was such a lonely place in that wide field under 
the great sky, and yet it was so comfortable, too; but 
the sight o: the little grave at first touched’ me 
strangely, and I tried to picture to myself the pro- 
cession that came out from the house the day of the 
funeral, and I thought of the mother in the evening 
after all the people had gone home, and how she 
missed the baby, and kept seeing the new grave out 
here in the twi ight as she went about her work.” 


ar 
A SEA-FIGHT. 
An account of a fierce fight in mid-ocean, wherein 
a swordfish and a thresher jointly attacked a whale, 
is described by Lord Archibald Campbell, who wit- 
nessed it from the deck of the Peruvian: 


About five o’clock on the afternoon of September 
7th, the Peruvian being off Belleisle Island and the 
ship Teutonia being near, a large thresher was seen 

eap clean out of the water near the Peruvian’s 
bows. In a few minutes it was evident that a sea- 
fight was progressiog. 

A swordfish had attacked a whale from below, and 
the thresher was belaboring the same whale from 
above. The whale was trying to do all in its mighty 
power to get away, but there was no escay 

The thresher, an enormous fish, reckoned by the 
first officer and the engineer to be thirty feet in 
length, kept continually lashing the whale with its 
powerful tail, and, as if not satisfied that these stun- 
ning blows had “told,” threw itself in the air with 
enormous leaps, landing on the whale with the most 
resounding “‘whacks.” 

The sublime and the ridiculous were strangely 
blended in these attacks; the passengers and crew 
were all gathered at the bulwarks, fascinated by the 
gigantic fight. The whale turned in its agony almost 
belly uppermost, casting itself about in all direc- 
tions, but there was no esca 

It never got deep below the surface, which was 
churned by its mighty efforts into a seething mass of 
foam. The combatants went right in the teeth of the 
wind and sea then running. 

When they disappeared in the distance it was the 
opinion of most on board that the whale was fast 
losing strength. 








AE 
“A HEAP OF TROUBLE.” 
A good story is told of the experience of a Georgia 


clergyman who spent a night in a log-cabin in a wild 
portion of the State: 


In the morning, a junior member of the family, in 
response to an application for a washbowl, brought 
him an old tin pan; and after the face-toilet was 
completed, hunted up about seven teeth of an old 
tucking-comb for him to arrange his hair with. Dur- 
ing the progress of this important ceremony, the fol- 
lowing conversation between the two took place: 

Pe ng do you wash every mornin’?” 

“ °o ” 

Je nag comb your hair, too?” 


“Well, don’t it look to you sometimes like you isa 
heap of trouble to yourself?” 


+r 
A CHANCE FOR POETS. 

If any of our readers have sufficient confidence in 
their rhyming abilities to compete for a prize, the 
following may be what the late Horace Greeley called 
“mighty interestin’ reading:”’ 


It is said that no rhymes exist in the English lan- 
guage for the words silver, orange, month, kiln, 

ilge and gulf, and yet, in the face of this well-known 
impression, the ingenious, clever and patient puzzle 
editor of the London Truth advertises that he will give 
£2 2s. to the one who best rhymes the greatest number 
of the stated words. He calls it a “go-as-you-please”’ 
rhyming match, in which no conditions are laid 
down, save that the best rhyme will win. 


RS Eas eto 
NOISE NOT POWER. 


Some who address the public in s 
noise with power. This confusion of ideas is not pe- 
culiar to lay speakers. There are even clergymen 
who think that a boisterous sermon is powerful 

geen a ba witty Rowland Hill, who himself, 
» preached in tones much 
louder than i necessary, once humorously criti- 
cised these boisterous discourses. 

“These sermons, sir,” he said, “remind me of a 
hail-storm upon tiles; they make a great deal of noise, 
but produce no impression,” 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate relieves mental and 
physical exhaustion, and gives vigor and renewed strength 
to the human system when weakened by overwork. (Com, 
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For the Companion. 


FRED’S LETTER. 
Slowly the gray clouds gathered, 
Softly the snow came down, 
And like a benediction fell 
A hush upon the town. 
Without, the soft white silence,— 
Within, a curtained room, 
And eager eyes outpeering 
Into the deepening gloom. 


Dark eyes that look and wonder 
In ever new surprise, 
Lips that make haste to challenge 
The earth, and air, and skies! 
“Thanksgiving Day to-morrow !— 
And what is that?” he said; 
“Is it Christmas Day, or New Year’s ?— 
Or is somebody dead ?” 
“Listen!” his mother answered ; 
“Thanks-giving,—Giving thanks,”—— 
And the swift glad thought swept o’er him 
As 4 flood the river-banks. 
“Oh, now I know!” he cried out; 
“It is giving thanks to God!” 
And with red cheeks growing redder 
He gave an eager nod. 


“It is thanking God for all things! 
And I know what I would do, 
If to-morrow, when the sun shines, 
Down from the sky so blue 
I could call a holy angel !— 
Can you guess it, mamma dear ?”” 
And she shook her head, but listened 
With smiling lips to hear. 
“I would print a little letter, 
And the angel, white and fair, 
Would take it up to heaven, 
Flying swiftly through the air. 
I would say, ‘Dear God, I thank you 
For everything, you know,— 
But most of all for sending us 
his year our baby Joe!’” 
Juuia C, R. Dorr. 
0 


For the Companion, 
SILENT INFLUENCE. 

A foreigner feels superfluous and out of place 
among those whose speech he does not under- 
stand. So does an undevout person in devout 
company. ‘To feel at home anywhere, one must 
first learn the language of his surroundings. 

A gentleman relates his experience in a modest 
religious family with whom he boarded some 
years ago, and the effect of humble home piety 
upon his character and life. 

At that time—while teaching in a village acad- 
emy—he was not a religious man, but a custom 
in the household where he lived provoked his 
curiosity, and in a little while awakened his seri- 
ous interest. 

Each morning, after breakfast, the mother 
withdrew to the kitchen with her children,—two 
daughters aged nineteen and fourteen, and a lit- 
tle boy of ten,—and there a chapter in the Bible 
was read in turn together. The young man 
sometimes overheard the reading. The rest of 
the service was in a lower tone. 

The good woman was quiet and retiring, and 
was naturally timid of a gentleman who was 
“eollege-learned.’’ For this reason she shrank 
from conducting her family devotions in the 
presence of her guest. 

Finally his desire to witness the exercise in 
which it seemed that he was not expected to 
share, induced him one day to ask leave to re- 
main. Consent was given, of course, though 
with some little embarrassment. 

He read the Bible with the rest, after which all 
knelt, and the mother prayed as usual for her 
family, and added a short and simple petition for 
her guest; then the elder daughter, though evi- 
dently confused by the presence of her teacher, 
followed with a trembling prayer; the younger 
daughter uttered a few words of childlike wor- 
ship, and the little boy repeated ‘‘Our Father.” 

There was a pause then. All remained on their 
knees. They were waiting for the teacher to 
pray. 

But the young man did not know how to pray. 
In no very comfortable frame of mind he silently 
rose and left the room. He felt that he had 
thrust himself in where he had no business to be. 

Weeks passed, and daily, in addition to the 
first awkwardness of being left ont at prayer- 
time, he carried a sense of blamein keeping him- 
self a stranger among friends. 

There was no cure for this uneasiness but to 
learn the duty which their example had set be- 
fore him. He examined the grounds of the faith- 
ful woman’s religious belief. He was conscien- 
tious in it. The result was, that he was led to 
pray, and when next he sought permission to bow 
with the rest at that family altar, he could join 
sincerely in their devotions as a servant of the 
same Divine Master whom they served. 





———— ~~. ——— 
ETIQUETTE OF CONVERSATION. 
The etiquette of conversation is founded upon 
the fact that persons to be agreeable when in 
company must be considerate, courteous, refined 
and good-natured. The following rules from a 
number published in the Rural Home may prove 
serviceable: 

Do not talk of your private, personal, and 
family matters. 

Do not appear to notice inaccuracies of speech 
in others. 

Do not allow yourself to lose temper and speak 
excitedly. 

Do not allude to unfortunate peculiarities of 
Any one present. 

Do not talk very loud, A firm, ciear, distinct, 





yet mild, gentle and musical voice, has greater 
power. 

Do not try to force yourself into the confidence 
of others. If they give their confidence, never 
betray it. 

Do not intersperse your language with foreign 
words or high-sounding terms. It is almost as 
impolite as to whisper. 

not speak with contempt or ridicule of a 
locality where vou may be visiting. Find some- 
thing to truthfully praise and commend; thus 
make yourself agreeable. 

Do not make a pretence of gentility, nor parade 
the fact that you are a descendant of any notable 
family. You must pass for just what you are, 
and must stand on your own merit. 

Do not contradict. In making a correction, 
say, “I beg your pardon, but I have an impres- 
sion that it was so and so.”” Be careful in con- 
tradicting, as you may be wrong yourself. 

Do not make a parade of being acquainted with 
distinguished or wealthy people, of having been 
to college, or having visited foreign lands. All 
this is no evidence of real genuine worth on your 

art. 
PDO not aspire to be a great story-teller; an in- 
veterate teller of long stories becomes very tire- 
some, 

Do not talk seandal; you sink your own moral 
nature by so doing, and you are, perhaps, doing 
great injustice to those about whom you talk. 


—--— +o 


“A LAWLESS FRONTIERSMAN” AR- 
RESTED. 

In our issue of September 9, we published an 
article entitled “‘A Lawless Froiitiersman.” We 
found the substance of the story in a book written 
by a member of the English Parliament, and nar- 
rating his travels in the United States. The 
story was incorrect, as we learn from Major Burt, 
of the United States Army, and the Englishman 
mast, therefore, have been misinformed. Major 
Bart rightly stamps the tale, seeing it is untrue, 
as a libel on our army, and as he was acquainted 
with all the circumstances of the affair he sends 
us this correct version of it: 


I knew Watkins, the lawless frontiersman you 
have described, and I count as my friend the 
officer spoken of, who at that time was Lieuten- 
ant Jacobs of the 36th Infantry and General 
Gibbon’s quartermaster. 

Jacobs is a tall Kentuckian, and, at the time of 
the story, was fair-faced and of a genial temper- 
ament and manners. Watkins was of the stamp 
called ‘“‘desperado;” tall, long-featured, wit 
almost white eyes, and the best pistol-shot, of 
the draw-and-shoot kind, in the world. 

Watkins kept a whiskey shabeen or ranch in 
’68 on or near the edge of the Fort Sanders reser- 
vation. This ranch was a scandal and an annoy- 
ance to General Gibbon, the commander of the 
post, besides being hurtful to the discipline of 
the soldiers. They would go to Watkins’ ranch, 
get drunk and then lose every cent. In plain 
words, this Watkins would drug and rob the sol- 
diers. 

To stop this the general ordered Lieut, Jacobs 
to take a sergeant with a small detachment, ar- 
rest Watkins and destroy his whiskey. 

The captain, your account says, marched his 
company down to the ranch, and Watkins came 
out handling a Winchester rifle, saying, “I shoot 
to kill.”’ 

There is no doubt that he generally shot to kill, 
but there was no marching up and then march- 
ing down again by the smiling young lieutenant. 
On the contrary, Jacobs walked into the ranch 
alone, leaned his elbow on the counter of the bar 
and said to Watkias, who was behind it,— 

“Watkins, take your hand away; don’t reach 
for that pistol.’’ 

**You can’t arrest me, lieutenant. I won’t be 
taken alive, and some one’s got to go with me!’’ 
replied Watkins, defiantly. 

“Oh, you’re mistaken,”’ smilingly said Jacobs. 
“You'll go with me, and right away, too. Look 
out of the window, man!’’ 

Watkins did look at the window and saw him- 
self covered by several rifles. 

“Now,’” continued Lieut. Jacobs, “I know, 
Watkins, you are a boss shot and can kill me, 
but you and I know that the men will riddle 
you before the smoke blows away from your pis- 
tol. So come ont of that, or I'll haul you out.’’ 

Watkins came out. His whiskey was spilled, 
and he was put into the guard-house. 

_— ——- +r — 
CHRISTENING ANECDOTES. 

The funniest things in the world happen to 
clergymen. A few weeks ago, a couple of agri- 
cultural laborers presented twins for baptism in 
an English parish church. ‘‘What are their 
names to be?’’ asked the clergyman. ‘‘Cain and 
Abel,’’ said the happy father. The parson made 
awry face, but the parents were set upon the 
names, and the boys were christened accordingly. 

Another parson, in a parish not far from the 
one where this occurred, had an equally embar- 
rassing experience. When he asked the name of 
the infant, the mother replied, ‘““Ramoth-Gilead.”” 
The clergyman was brought toa stand, and did 
not know what to do. 

“Is it a boy or a girl?’”’ he asked, in an agitated 
voice. 

Upon being answered, he went on with the 
ceremony. He discovered afterwards that the 
parents of the child, according to a custom of 
their village, had opened the Bible hap-hazard, 
and taken the first name that presented itself. 

It was only last year that a cotton-spinner 
named Lees, about to christen his boy, asked the 
advice of his employer as to what name he 
should give the child. “I suppose it must be a 
Scripture name,”’ said the master. ‘Of course,”’ 
replied the man. 

“‘Suppose you choose Tellno.”” 

“That will do,”’ replied the father, who liked 
it all the better because he had never heard it 
before. The name was given, and the child is 
now named Tellno Lees. In the dialect of that 
country, lees means lies. 

A curate in the same region asked a peasant, at 
the usual time, what was to be the name of the 
child he was christening. 

‘‘Sirs,”” answered the man. 

The parson objected. 

‘It’s a Scripture name,”’ said the man, and he 


{Sidi in a triumphant tone the familiar text, 


‘Sirs, what mast [ do to be saved?’ 





This is of a piece with the Puritan who called 
his dog Moreover, because he hid read in the Gos- 
pel, “Moreover the dogs came and licked his 
sores.” 


A story is told of a clergyman who asked the 
important question of a number of women sur- 
rounding a font. ‘‘Ax her,"’ said one. The 
clergyman turned to the woman who seemed to 
be the one meant, and asked again, what the 
name was to be. She also answered, ‘‘Ax her.”’ 
The parson addressed the same question to a 
third woman, who also said, ‘Ax her.”’ He dis- 
covered at last that the child was to be named 
Achsah, after the daughter of Caleb, a very pop- 
ular name in Puritan times. 

A year or two since, a child being brought to 
the font for baptism, the clergyman inquired the 
name, and received for answer, ‘“John.’’ It is so 
common nowadays for children to have a middle 
name, that he asked, ‘“‘Anything else?’ ‘The 
sponsor replied, ‘John honly,” putting in the h 
where no letter was needed. The parson pro- 
ceeded with the ceremony, ‘John Honly, I bap- 
tize thee,’’ etc. The child was entered in the bap- 
tismal registry with the two names. 


—_—— - +> — ——$_—$—_$—— 
For the Companion. 


NOVEMBER IN THE SACO VALLEY. 


Fair vale of the Saco! how well I remember 
One beautiful picture your meadows unrolled 
When a delicate snow-fall, that came with November, 
‘Transformed your bright colors of purple and gold. 
Like a porcelain glare, thin as gossamer, glitter 
The ice on the tall elms arching the way, 
And even the leaves in the hollows long littered 
Glowed a heap of rare gems at the dawning of day! 
Like pinnated palms all the fragile ferns waving 
‘transparently white where the fairies had —. 
And the gentians, blue-eyed, the autumn winds braving, 
Were as gay as butterfiy-wings in the sun! 
Rude bowlders and grots like smooth china were glowing, 
Soft dimness, far lighter than vapor, was flung 
O’er the pine-skirted Saco, so tranquilly flowing, 
On all the white birches pure agates seemed strung! 
The sharp-peaked Chocorua rose like a steeple, 
Frost-painted, the face of the Mountain Man shone; 
Wrought by the magic of wonder-land people, 
*Twas enchantment for lovers of nature alone! 
GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


—— Sr $$ 
ITALY’S QUEEN. 
A pretty story is told in Naples of the beautiful 
Queen of Italy, who is also noted for her kind 
heart: ‘It appears that as she was driving to the 


royal wood of Licalo the coachman mistook the | 
road and one of the gentlemen aslsed a country- | 


man, the way. The man, seeing the fine carriage 
and horses, and the servants’ livery, and all the 
gay company, thought he was being fooled. 


***As if you did not know!’ he said, with a big 
grin. The queen laughed, and assured him that 
they were lost. Then only did the countryman 
condescend to point out the way, after which he 
walked off as if fearing to be laughed at again. 

**‘Give him twenty francs for his trouble,’ said 
the queen to one of her escort, who, going after 
the countryman, said to him, “Here, my man, is 
a little present from the Queen of Italy, who 
thanks you.” 

***The queen!’ cried the countryman, return- 
ing to the carriage. ‘Forgive me that I did 
not know thee. But I had never seen thee be- 
fore. Thou art as beautiful as a May rose. God 
bless thee.’ And the carriage drove off. 

‘‘Now the countryman, who had once seen the 
queen, wanted to see her pretty face again, and 
the following day he presented himself at the 
palace. 

“**T know her, you know,’ he added, mysteri- 
ously. ‘I spoke to her yesterday, and I want to 
speak to her again.’ 

“Thinking he had to do with a madman, the 
porter was about to have the poor fellow arrested, 
when the very gentleman who had given him the 
twenty francs appeared, and, recognizing the 
man, told him to wait. 

“‘He informed the queen of his presence. ‘Bring 
him here, by all means,’ was her answer. 

“When the man was, for the second time, be- 
fore the queen, he said, ‘Yes, ‘tis thou. I 
thought I had seen a fairy. Thou art just an an- 
gel. I did not tell thee yesterday that I have 
two little ones without a mother. Wilt thou be 
their mother?” 

***That I will,’ said the queen. 

‘**Then there’s the twenty francs thou gavest 
me yesterday. I thank thee, but I want no 
money.’ And he went away, crying and smil- 
ing like a child. 

‘The queen has adopted the two little ones, and 
they are in an institution under her special 
patronage.” 

-_ +> -_ 


“NO FOOLEE CHINEE.” 

Such a thing as a Chinese tramp is rarely seen, 
and when you find him he seems to be anything 
but a beggar. The Utica (N. Y.) Observer 
sketches a specimen, who evidently was quite 
able to take care of himself: 


The first Chinese tramp ever seen in this sec- 
tion visited Utica to-day. He came from the 
West. There was an unmistakable Celestial air 
about him, pig-tail and all, but the pack fastened 
to the stick carried on his shoulder betokened 
the tramp. When the heathen first attracted at- 
tention he was endeavoring to run tlhe blockade 
at the depot gate. He had no ticket, and Mr. 
Mover declined to admit him to the depot-yard 
inclosure. 

‘*Where is your ticket?” asked the gate-keeper. 

“No foolee Chinee.’’ 

“But you can’t pass through unless you have a 
ticket.” 

“No foolee Chinee.”’ 

Officer Evans was summoned to prevent the 
Celestial from breaking the barricade at the gate. 
‘Where do you want to go?’ asked the officer. 

“No foolee Chinee.”’ 

William Dunn came to the rescue. When he 
asked the almond-eyed man whether he had any 
money, the reply was,— 

‘**No foolee Chinee.”’ 

The officials experienced considerable trouble 
with him, and as a train bound east was standing 
in the yard, Mr. Vanderheyden bought a ticket 
to Frankfort and tendered it to the Mongolian. 
He declined to receive it, shaking his head and 
chuckling,— 

“No foolee Chinee.’ 

ys yey nee indicated that the foreigner had 
paddled on foot over the railroad-ties from some 
far western city, and after consultation with 
Superintendent Priest, the Mongolian was per- 
mitted to resume his pedestrianism on the line of 


the Central. He scooted through the depot gate 
in triumph, strnck a bee-line east, and made off 
like a carrier-pigeon, simply remarking,— 

“No foolee Chinee!”’ 

And they didn’t. 


i p-— 


AN EX-SENATOR’S DISGRACE. 


The Washington corre _.ondent of the Philadelphia 
Times tells the sad story of a graduate of Harvard, a 
brilliant man, who became eminent as an educator, 
and served the Government in a public office several 
years in a Southern State. When the State was re- 
constructed he was elected to the United States Sen- 
ate, and served with distinction for six years. 


He was chairman of the committee on education 
and labor and a member of the appropriations and 
other important committees. € was a very strong 
and pleasing speaker and stood high among his col- 
leagues. 

After his term expired he was appointed assistant 
secretary of the treasury, and was at times actin 
secretary. It was here that he fell. He was courtec 
and flattered and used. Wine, cards and women did 
their part to accomplish his fall, and the assistant 
secretary lost his office and landed in jail. 

He was speedily got out, however, but he became 
wretchedly poor and got to borrowing fifty cent 

ieces of his old friends. It was a pitiful sight to see 

im about and know what he had been. 

Finally somebody had him appointed to a twelve 
hundred dollar clerkship (he wrote a beautiful hand), 
and it was thought that he might pick upand recover; 
but he didn’t. He had got a passion for gambling, 
and whenever he could obtain any money he sought 
the tiger and, of course, lost it, and soon he lost his 
little clerkship. 

I understand he now borrows a dollar or two when- 
ever he can, and goes into the lowest places and 
plays until itis gone. If he has no money, which is 
nearly always the case, he will sit where the game is 
going on and keep the score for the low wretches 
that infest the dives he visits. He once had acharm- 
ing family of boys and girls, but he knows not where 
“—— ure now. 

If there isanything stranger or more revolting than 
this in fiction, I have never come across it, 


someone a 


SORROW FOR A DOG. 

| Poodle-carrying and coddling is bad enough as a 
| species of affectionate weakness, but poodle-worship 
| matches the paganisin of old Egypt. The colored 
| ductor who superintends the New York Canine In- 
| firmary related the following: 








I have seen entire families weeping over a dying 
pet. One day last season I was standing at my office 
door when a coach was driven up to the curb, and 
the footman jumped down and opened the door. A 
gentleman stepped to the pavement. I went to the 
curb, and he handed me a beautiful shawl, which 
contained a lap-dog. Ashe did so he turned to as- 
sist a lady from the carriage, and at the same time he 
said to me,— 

“Will you please take this dog into your care?” 

“Why,” said I, “this dog is dead.” 

The lady sank to the pavement as though she were 
dead, too, She had fainted clean away upon the an- 
nouncement. We assisted her into the carriage, and 
her husband told me to take care of the dog’s body 
— he returned. The next day he came back and 
said ,— 

“My wife is still sick. I have been unable to talk 
to her about Spot’s death at all, but I want you to 
get a box and pack him in ice until you hear from 
me.” 

The day following I received word that the dog’s 
body would be sent for at10 A.M. Next day an em- 
broidered robe with dogs’ heads, deers’ heads, and 
the dead dog’s name and the date of his birth upon 
it, which I was told to put around the body in the 
coffin, was also sent to me. At the appointed time 
the carriage came, and the lady and her mother and 
daughter were in it. They had beautifal white flow- 
ers; they opened the coffin and put the flowers in it, 
and all drove away. If I get halt ns good a burial as 
that dog did, I shall be gratified.—New York Sun. 


~~+> oan 


GENUINE KINDNESS. 

One does not usually look for examples of unselfish 
kindness in the experiences of railroad car travel. 
But a Missouri paper, the Mid-Continent, has the fol- 
lowing testimony to sach a case by an old man who 
keenly appreciated the service done him, and the 
beauty of its answer to the question, “Who is my 
neighbor?” 


It was perhaps the hottest night of the season. The 
temperature of the cars was terrific. After a long 
and dusty ride, F found that my telegram for a berth 
in the sleeping-car for Chicago on the train from 
» had miscarried. Moreover, there was no 
sleeping-car on that train, the Knights Templars hav- 
ing taken them all to the city. We picked one up at 
a way-station, but the berths were all pre-engaged. 

I was resigning myself to a hot and weary night 
when the colored conductor came to me to say,— 

“There is a young gentleman, sir, just retiring, 
who wishes you to take his berth and let him sit up 
instead,” 

I declined, sending back my thanks. The con- 
ductor returned,— 

“He says, sir, he can’t see you sit up all night; he 
is much younger, he says, and can bear it better; in- 
deed, he won't mind sitting up at all if you will take 
his berth.” 

Presently came the young man himself en disha- 
bille, with such a sincerity of kindness that I yielded. 
In the morning he greeted me with, ‘I hope you had 
a good night of it, sir; I got along nicely; I'll be 
older, perhaps, some day myself.” 

If he lives to be so, I hope younger men will show 
him sin.ilar courtesy and genuine kindliness. 








—— +e 
THE EQUATOR. 


A teacher in a public school has been accustomed 
to require her pupils to say: “The equator is an im- 
aginary line passing around the earth,” ete. It nev- 
er occured to her that the boys and girls of her 
school had no idea what an iy oy! line meant un- 
til one day a visitcr asked them how wide they 
thought the equator is. 

Some thought it was five thousand miles wide, 
others two thousand, and others said they could 
jump over it. 

The visitor then asked them how they ores 
ships got over it. One pupil said he thought the 
crews got out and drew them over, and another said 
he had read that a canal had been dug through it. 

“What is the name of the canal?” was asked. 

“The Suez Canal,’ was the answer. 


—_——— +> -_— 
DRUNK. 


A strange incident occurred recently in Easton, 
Pa., which was witnessed by several persons. Some 
men dropped a whiskey flask on a curbstone, makin 
pieces of it. The bottle contained whiskey, a smal 
quantity of it remaining on some of the pieces. A 
sparrow flew down from a tree and commenced 
drinking the liquor. In afew minutes the bird he- 

n to sta er and could scarcely hold up its head. 
Presently drop’ 


over dead—drunk, The little 
fellow was pick 


up by a peanut vender and prop- 


erly cared for. Ina short time it flew away, appar- 
ently sober, 
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For the Companion. 


A VAIN REGRET. 


Did you ever get up, little Jennie, 
Very early on Thanksgiving morn, 
And wait, at the window, the vision 
1 watched for before you were born, 


With a constant succession of shivers, 
And quite a long series of “Oh’s!” 
As close to the cold frosty window 
I flattened my poor little nose? 


They told me, if only in season 
I managed to creep from my bed, 
I would see in the sky a procession 
By thousands of fat turkeys led. 


“They glimmer like ghosts in the twilight, 
Allin white, just excepting their wings;” 
I thought I knew well how to pity 
‘The poor, houseless, shivering things. 


“They march on to Thanksgiving dinners 
That wait them all over the land, 

While millions of pies and plum-puddings 
To right and to left of them stand.” 


“Did I see them?” Why, dear, though I waited, 
For hours and hours it seemed, 

And though of that grand flock of turkeys 
For night after night I had dreamed, 


I caught not one glimpse of their pinions; 
You think that it “wasn’t much loss’? 
But you see, dear, I never knew whether 
They travelled with cranberry sauce. 
ELxa W. RIcKeER. 





—+or- 


For the Companion. 
DOLPH. 


Biddy Buttercup came off of her nest of thir- 
teen eggs on Fan’s fourth birthday, with only 
one chicken. 

“The good-for-nothing lussy!’’ said Phebe 
Ann. “She shan’t go cluckin’ round all summer 
for one chick! Here, little Fan, it’s your’n. Take 
it to the house and clap it into a basket, and feed 
it well, and you'll havea hen afore you know it.” 

Fan, delighted, received it into her apron, and 
carried it off. It throve and grew, and before 
Thanksgiving she had, not a hen, as Phebe Ann 
had promised, but a fine young cockerel. She 
named it Adolphus, and thongh it was neither 
very tame, nor handsome, nor amiable, she had 
nu great regard for it. 

“We will have Dolph for the chicken - pie 
Thanksgiving day,’’ said Fan’s mother. ‘‘He’s 





fine and fat, and Fan shall have instead a bright ' 


silver half-dollar to put in her bank.”’ 

“Tcan’t let my Dolphus be killed and put in a 
pie! He’s too dear!”’ said little Fan. 

And so she said the next year, and the next. 
Her chicken was always ‘‘too dear’ to be kilied 
and eaten, till it began to seem as if he would be 
left to die of old age. 

When Fan was nine years old Adolphus was 
still lord of the barnyard. Many a finer bird 


was made into a pie, or roasted, or fricaseed, but | 


the affection of his little mistress saved him from 
a like fate. 


Fan came in one day in November, with an ex- 


pression of concern on her face. 


‘Mother.”’ said she, ‘‘there’s a little girl ont | 
the door, about as big as I, and she’s barefooted. ; 


This cold day! only think of it! Can’t I give her 
my new shoes?’ 


Fan’s mother called the child in and talked | 


with her. She found she belonged to a family of 
French Canadians who had lately moved into the 
neighborhood. They were poor enough, no 
donbt. She found a pair of shoes, partly worn, 


for the little Sophie, and Fan set herself to find | 
out more about her new neighbors. She knew | 


all their woes and wants very soon, and many a 


little comfort found its way from the farmhouse | 


to the small cabin under the hill. 

When Thanksgiving week came round, Fan’s 
sharp eyes discerned that no preparations were 
going on in the cabin. 

“They haven't anything but potatoes and pork, 
and one little mean apple-pie,”’ said she. ‘They 
ought to have, at least, a chicken-pie, I think, 
don’t you, mother?’’ 

“TI don’t believe they know much about Thanks- 
giving. Perhaps they don’t care to observe it,”’ 
said her mother. 

“Oh, but they ought to! Now they’re come to 
live where folks have a Thanksgiving every sin- 
gle year I think they ought to have a chicken- 
pie.”’ 


“TI can’t spare mine to them,”’ said her mother, | 


coolly. “You can give them Adolphus if you 
like. It’s time he was disposed of in some way.” 

You're always trying to get my poor old Dolph 
into a chicken-pie! I shan’t do any such thing!”’, 
said Fan. 

“Then your friends will have to get along with 
pork and potatoes to-morrow, I fancy,’’ said her 
mother. 

Fan pouted, and walked off to the kitchen. ‘I 
think mother isn’t one that ‘pitieth the poor;’ she 
doesn't care one single bit if they don’t have a 
Thanksgiving dinner.”’ said she to Phebe Ann. 





‘Nobody can give away things and keep ’em 
too,” said Phebe Ann. “Like enongh your 
mother wants her chickens as much as you want 
your Adolphus.” 

Finding no comfort in Phebe Ann, Fan wan- 
dered out to the barnyard. There was Adolphus, 
strutting about among the hens, with a lordly air. 

“Could I—I wonder—make up my mind to 
give them my dear, splendid old Dolph? You 
| don’t want to be made into a chicken-pie, do you, 
Dolph? And you shan’t, either.” 

But the oftener she said she wouldn’t, the 
more troubled in spirit she grew. She walked 
back and forth, on the top of the broad wall that 
shut in the barnyard, looking down at Dolph, 
and trying to persuade herself that she could be 
happy to-morrow, and eat her Thanksgiving din- 
ner with a relish, if Sophie, and her four little 
sisters, and her hard-working father and mother 
had only such things as they had every day. 





There was a long struggle, which only ended| I told him he need not say those words then, 
when the fowls went to roost at sundown. . that when we said the blessing we thanked the 
“Good-by, Dolph!” she cried. ‘‘Good-by, poor ; Lord for giving us the dinner. 
Dolph! You've lived a pretty long time, and all | The next time, remembering as well as he 
chickens have to be made into a pie some time or| could what I had said, he bent his head and said 
other.’”’ | Sweetly, ‘‘Dear God, please give me some din- 
Two tears chased each other down her cheeks | ner?” H. A, D. 
as she jumped off the wall, but she scrubbed | 
them off with the corner of her blue apron, and 
ran into the house. ™ 
‘Dolph may go. But please don’t let me know 
when he goes. I don’t want ever to hear another 
word about him,”’ said she. 
“Phebe Ann willattend to it,’’ said her mother. | 
Then Fan ran away to her chamber and hid her | 
head in the bed-clothes and cried a little. \ 
But she couldn’t manage to be miserable} 



























Thanksgiving Day, for all that. ‘“‘Because,’’ as i \ 

she said, ‘‘all chickens have to be put in a pie| WA ME RMU i 

she said, ‘‘: : ‘ 

sometime or other.’ Joy ALLISON, | UTS TO CRACK j 
omen mS ~) 








Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 
Of letters forty-one, if rightly placed in view, 
I am composed, tis what I wish to you. 
1, 2, 3, 5, 21 doth grow upon a tree, 
14, 11, 32, 8 is seen upon the sea. 
30, 34, 8, 33, 4, 41 is dug from out the ground, 
19, 7, 28, 29 en many a ship is found. 
6, 10, 17, 15 are found on ape and man, 
31, 4, 18, 22, 16, 20 abounds in Hindostan. 
9, 27, 25, c7, 23, 39, 13 beside the wood-pile’s laid, 
38, 20, 36, for this a pen is made, 
26, 40, 35 a fowl I have in mind, 
And now, kind friends, the answer find. 


2. 
ALPHABETICAL ADDITIONS. 


A turkey, that came from the best store in town; 
Some chickens, well-roasted, and served up quite 
brown; 
Fine apples, that grew near the old orchard wall; 
Nice, luscious mince-pies so relished by all; 
Some pickles so sour they made your eyes wink; 
Some glasses of sherbet that was a nice drink; 
Large grapes, black and white, the best of their kind; 
Pine-apples preserved that were “just tomy mind;” 
A veal-pie that grandpa deemed quite a feast; 
Ice-cream, and us cold as the North Pole, at least; 
A jolly plum-pudding, each one had his share; 
And a heaped plate of doughnuts to add to the fare. 
Take one letter from each word in italics, and then 
= all up together;”’ they will show the time 
when 
These dainties we had, 
To make our heart glad. 


3. 


ZIG-ZAG PUZZLE. 








For the Companion. 


THE GOBBLER GOBBLED. 


Oho, Mr, Turkey, you look very grand! 
And you feel very fine, I dare say; 
But 7 know what will happen, in spite of your pride, 
With the coming of Thanksgiving Day. 
| You're a gobbler just now, while you’re stuffing 
yourself 
| With that corn all so nice and delicious; 
| But—look at that grindstone, a knife lying near,— 
Don’t things look a trifle suspicious? 


For the Companion. 
WALLIE’S THANKSGIVING 
DINNER. 

A TRUE STORY. 

The family were all invited to grandpa’s to 
Thanksgiving, and of course the children were on 
| tiptoe with delight. 

A dozen times a day, Madge, who was six 
years old and could remember about one or two 
Thanksgiving dinners, would tell Wallie, who 
was only half her age, about the nice things they 
would have. 

“There'll be roast turkey with cranberry sauce, 
and chicken-pie. Oh, grandma’s chicken-pies 
are just delicious; and I p’esume squash, and 
| sweet pickles, and onions” 
| “Oh, I love youngones!”’ Wallie would say. 
| He couldn’t talk plain yet. 
| ‘And plum-pudding, and pies and pies, and 

grandma will have her very bestest dishes on the 

| table, and those lovely little butter-plates, oh! 
; and there’ll be no end of plums in the pudding, 
| and float and jelly on the top I shouldn’t wonder, 
| and the turkey will be stuffed beautifully, and I 
| p’esume grandpa will give me the wish-bone!’’ 

‘And me too!”’ snid Wallie, who had no idea 
but a turkey had a dozen wish-bones. 

The day came at last, and they all went to 
grandpa’s. The dinner bore out all Madge’s pre- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| you of all the nice things. 
Dear old grandpa looked very happy carving 


| the turkey and waiting on all the table full of ! 


| children and grandchildren. 
“What will Wallie have?” asked grandpa. 

“Youngones, p’ease,”’ replied Wallie, in no 
wise dismayed at the shout that was raised. 

*‘Won’t you have some potato and gravy, too? 
A bone to pick, or some meat?” 

“No,” said Wallie, ‘‘just yonngones.”” 

‘He is very fond of onions,’’ said mamma, and 
grandpa gave him some on a plate. 

Pretty soon the plate was empty, and he passed 
it up to grandpa, ‘Pease, more youngones.”’ 


: . . . } ———— -—_+@e —- —-—- 
vious praise of it; in fact, I shall not try to tell | 


| For the Companion, 1. Lee, Ream, Eli, Er, Onan, Nan, Peel, Eva, Eells, 


| into his plate as usual, and said softly,— 


i I pray the Lord my soul to keep.” 





Yes, you’re stuffing yourself, but just wait for a day; 
There’s coming a “thyme,” you will see, 

When Bridget will stuff you in some better way, 
And the gobbler’ll be some one like me. 

*Twill be my turn to stuff,—and no fear but Ill do it; 
Just trust to this small boy for that! \ \\ 

Take a Thanksgiving dinner, and sit me down to it,— So) My 
I’m bound to grow jolly and fat. - 





—_——+o—___— x 


Mamma tried, and they all tried, to tempt him 
with something else, but he only wanted onions. 

All grandma’s good things were lost on him. 
While the rest feasted on them, his plate still 
kept coming up all through dinner, with, ‘“More 
youngones, grandpa, p’ease.”’ } 

Madge ate enongh for both of them. She went a 
bravely through the meats and vegetables, and we 
ate a generous slice of pudding. But when a 
plate with three pieces of pie, mince, peach and 
lemon, was set down before her, she sighed 
heavily. 

“Tt doesn’t seem as if I could eat all that!’’ she 
said softly to herself, but of course everybody | 
heard it and laughed. 

When the children got home that night, they 
began to tell Bridget about the dinner, before 
they had their things off. | 

“Oh! such a lovely dinner!” cried Madge. 

“And sure, I know one thing you had,” | 


laughed Bridget, after kissing Wallie. ‘It wes 




















onions.” 

“TT ate all youngones,”’ said Wallie. 

“Yes, he did, truly,” said Madge. 
wouldn’t touch anything else.’ 

“And with all your grandma’s nice things 
fight there before you!” cried Bridget. 

“Well,”’ said Wallie, ‘‘I loves youngones!’~ 

M. C. W. B. 





“He | 


Each symbol is composed of three letters. Arrange 
their names in a zig-zag manner, as shown in the 
drawing, and then read the unbroken line of letters 
downward and find an ever to be honored holiday. 

L. G. BELL. 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


Andre, Andrea, Neva, Po, On, Aven, No. 
; : 2. 1, Mantua, mantua-maker; 2, Barber, barbar- 
Little Ermine, three years old, is very particu- = 3, Journey, eg es 4, Rome, Romeo; 5, 
ates : : : entaur, centaury; 6, Brute, Brutus; 7, Iron, irony; 
lar about being at the table ¥ hen the blessing ve 8, Par, parish; 9, Mussel, Mussulman; id, Alder, al- 
asked, and will run to climb into his high-chair | derman; 11, Van, vanish; 12, Scituate, situated. 
to be on time. |} 3 a miss; 2, Ai, 1; 3, Adar, dar; 4, Aspire, 
ales | spire; 5, Aune, une; 6, Amoor, moor; 7, Amass, mass; 
One day lately his papa and mamma were | g Aerie, Erie; 9, Arose, rose; 10, Anon, non; 11, Ain, 
away, and we had silent blessing. in; 12, Agate, gate; 13, Ahead, liead; 14, Atrophy, 
But thi : satisfv him at : ‘ | trophy; 15, Asnapper, snapper; 16, Aden, den; 17, 
ut this = not satisfy him at all, and he Aroma, Roma; 18, Aineas, Eneas; 19, Aar, Ar; 20, 
would say, “But I can’t hear it. Amount, mount—Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
So at the next meal-time he put his head down | 2 ‘Reaching port?” ‘We'll anchor before gight.”’ 
( 


LITTLE ERMINE’S “BLESSING.” 





yee-lank-cur-before-knight.) 
5. 1, Glare, regal, large, lager; 2, Angle, glean, 
ty angel; 3, Earth, rathe, heart, hater, Terah, 
' Harte, 


“Now I lay me down to sleep, 
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CLIMATE. 

It is sudden changes that try the health of men and 
women rather than absolute heat orcold. The dry, 
pure, sunny air of the Arabian deserts makes the cli- 
mate of these deserts one of the finest in the world. 
It is healthfally stimulating. This is the case, too, 
with the climate in some of the regions in the Rocky 
Mountains, and in parts of California. Even the 
heat and the moisture of the tropics are favorable to 
health—provided one guards against the malaria re- 
sulting from vegetable decomposition. 

Above a height of eight thousand feet in the Peru- 
vian Andes—essentially the same is true of other 
kindred elevations—consuwption is unknown among 
the natives, and remarkable cures of consumptives 
from abroad occur there. Along the coast lines the 
disease is common and speedily fatal. In such cli- 
mates as that of the Andes, to which we have alluded, 
the favoring hygienic conditions are the dryness, low 
atmospheric pressure, clear sky, abundance of sun- 
light, and equability of temperature. : 

Somewhat similar conditions prevail in our dry 
western plains, where exposure to the atmosphere 
can be endured night and day with impunity. There 
is a stimulation which shows itself in improved di- 
gestion and blood-making, and in an increase of 
muscular vigor. Diminished atmospheric pressure— 
such as is always caused by increased elevation— 
quickens the respiration and pulse, and enlarges the 
capacity of the chest. 

Nearness to water promotes equability. In one of 
the Hebrides the mean difference between July and 
January is only eleven degrees; in Moscow it is over 
fifty-four. Low grounds surrounded by high hills 
are moist, and exposed to chilly blasts which rush 
down from the latter, and are, therefore, unhealthy. 

ES NE ae 
ELECTRIFIED MEN. 

The stories told by African travellers of the mar- 
vellous sights they have witnessed do not dull the 
popular curiosity. For each tourist in that land of 
wonders is expected to go where no one else has been, 
and tell something that no one else has seen. The 
latest traveller fulfils these expectations, as the fol- 
lowing shows: 


Most people are familiar with the “spark” which 
may be produced under certain conditions by strok- 
ing the fur of a cat. 

ravellers in Canada and other cold, dry countries 
have witnessed the still more remarkable phenome- 
non of the human body being turned into a conductor 
of electricity, and the possibility of lighting the gas 
by merely placing one’s finger—given the necessary 
conditions of electrical excitement—near the gas jet, 
without any other agency. 

Mr. A. W. Mitchison, the African traveller, who is 
oo in writing a narrative of his exploring ex- 
peditions in Western Central Africa, gives some still 
more startling facts. 

He states that one evening, when striking an Afri- 
can native,in a moment of anger, with a cowhide 
whip, he was astonished to see sparks produced, and 
still more surprised to find the natives themselves 
were quite t d to the ph e 

He subsequently found that a very — touch, re- 
apne several times under certain conditions of bod- 
ly excitement, and in certain states of the atmos- 
phere, would produce a succession of sparks from 
the bodies of native men as well as native cattle. 


—_——@——_—— 
. IN A WHALE’S MOUTH. 
Familiarity with danger and escapes from death, 
and coolness in telling about them, are sure charac- 
teristics of an old whaler. The Nantucket corre” 
spondent of the Indianapolis Journal vouches for the 
following. He says: 


I met Capt. Wood, who has been in a whale’s 
mouth. A friend indaced him to tell about it— 
probably for the ten thousandth time. 

“Yes, | was standing in the bow of the boat, with 
the iron in my hand,” said he, “looking around for 
his majesty, for I thought we had given him his 
death-blow. Suddenly, up he came right ahead of 
me, and he strack the boat underneath with his pro- 
longed lower jaw, knocking it out from under me, 
and I fell straight over into his mouth.” 

“What did you think then?” asked a listener, as 
the captain paused. 

“Thought I was a goner,’”’ answered the captain, 
“especially when he shat his mouth on me. But he 
was, fortunately, in the agonies of death, too worried 
to think of me, and after giving me one savage 
crunch, he blowed me out of his mouth, covered with 
blood. Tat once struck’out for the boat.” 

“And when they picked him up, they thought he 
was killed,” said another captain; “‘thongh, after 
a good while, he recovered, with the ugly wounds 
that you see.” There was a scar some inches long 
across Capt. Wood's scalp, and a great lump on his 
side was visible under his cont, 
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‘What did you think when you were in his month, 
and knew where you were?” asked another bystander. 
“Thought he’d yield about eighty barrel,”’ said Capt. 
Wood, turning over his quid, and calmly firing at the 
box of sawdust. » Me 


THE PERSIAN SHAH. 
In a recent lecture delivered in New York, by Mr. 
Forbes, the famous war correspondent of the Lon- 
don News, the Shah of Persia was thus spoken of: 


The shabbiest miscreant that ever imposed on the 
European Pulpit, the gaudiest fraud in this century 
r 


of gaudy frauds, was the Shah of Persia. He was 
sent to Europe as an advertisement to assist in rais- 


ing money. 
He was well-treated in St. Petersburg, given a cold 
welcome in Berlin, because he spat upon the Em- 
ress Augusta’s dress, and he was raved about in Eng- 
and. He had diamond, pear], ruby, amethyst and 
emerald coats, and the gems were all shams quietly 
made in Paris a year before his arrival. 

He offered rewards for mystical gems lost from his 
horses’ tails. He and his suite befouled Buckingham 
Palace so that it is hardly wholesome yet. 

He patronized the Princess of Wales and Czarina 
of Russia, keeping them waiting in Covent Garden. 
Visiting a Manchester cotton-mill, tive hundred girls 
sang ahymn of welcome, and he wanted to buy of 
the proprietor all his female live stock. 

His saloon carriage travelled free on moat rail- 
roads, but when payment was demanded on one, the 
Shah was found short of money and he paid in 
jewels, afterwards found bogus. He defrauded Lon- 
don and Paris jewellers, and £80,000 were expended 
in welcoming him in England. 


— a 


A THRILLING MOMENT. 

A thrilling moment was that in which several ex- 
cursionists saw a Huge bowlder rolling down upon 
them. The Carson (Nev.) Appeal thus describes the 
scene: 


The party was from San Francisco and were driv- 
ing down from Lake Bigler in a private conveyance. 

They were in Clear Creek Canyon and were driv- 
ing along leisurely when Mr. Balch saw a rock, which 
weighed several tons, coming down the steep moun- 
tain-side. He called the attention of his comrades 
to the fact, and an effort was made to whip the horses 


p- 

At the same instant the animals saw the danger 
themselves, and became so frightened that they sim- 
ply backed on their haunches and snorted with ter- 
ror. 

It was only the work of a few seconds for the rock 
to reach the team, and as it struck them it swept 
them off the road into the stream at the right, and 
sent the wagon and its occupants into the bushes. 

The heavy growth of willows broke the force of 
their fall, and aside from a few scratches they were 
uninjured. One of the horses was completely ob- 
literated, and the driver, Townsend, was covered 
with spattered blood. The other horse was so badly 
mangled that he was shot to relieve him of misery. 


——_~>——_  - 
A CAMP-MEETING ANECDOTE. 
An incident of camp-meeting life, detailed by a 


clergyman on a Baltimore steamboat, is thus reported 
in Forest and Stream: 


An old couple had — themselves with a bot- 
tle of pennyroyal oil with which to keep off the mos- 
uitoes. They extinguished their light and retired, 
nepttins the antidote. 
@ mosquitoes were very bad, and after standing 
it as long as they could, the old lady got up and got a 
well-filled ink-bottle instead of the oil, and gave the 
old gentleman a thorough lubricating with the liquid, 
face, hands and feet; she then anointed herself in like 
manner, 

They — assayed to court the drowsy god, but 
could only get an occasional nap. Finally the old 
lady got up and struck a light. Giving a glance at 
the bed she had just left, she beheld, to her horror, 
acolored person, as she supposed, stretched in the 
place of her spouse. 

She quietly got the poker, and beat the old fellow 
over the head before discovering her mistake. Later 
on in the night, we found the old couple on board 
the boat with us, he with his head nearly as big asa 
bale of hay, and she caring for him with the greatest 
solicitude. 

panplasiichesiilageenaecaens 


NARROW ESCAPE, 


A meteor came near destroying a cottage at Schrom 
Lake, N. Y., not long since. 


Mr. M. E. Granger, the occupant, was sitting writ- 
ing a letter about ten o’clock in the evening, when 
suddenly the neighborhood was lighted up as bril- 
liantly as though the sun were shining, although the 
night was extremely dark and not a star to be seen. 

he illumination was quickly followed by an explo- 
sion which shook the house violently, and there was 
a loud concussion as if some heavy body had fallen. 

On going out to discover the cause, Mr. Granger 
found about twenty feet from the door a red-hot 
body, glowing like a furnace, which instantly ignited 
kerosene thrown upon it. On cooling it appeared to 
be a bowlder of clear white stone, welling about 
one hundred and twenty-five pounds, which had evi- 
dently come from the northeast and struck the earth 
somewhat diagonally. 


aa > SSS Eee 
ANOTHER BOY KILLED. 


From the Manayunk (Pa.) Sentinel comes a fresh 
story of a careless boy’s tragic end. 


A lad aged fifteen years—Alfred Schaefenacker— 
residing at No. 146 Levering Street, Manayunk, 
came out from the city on the eleven o’clock train 
Saturday evening. He jumped off the train at Lev- 
— Street, falling beneath the wheels, and both of 
his legs were cut off below the knee. Dr. W. B. 
Trites attended to the young man’s injuries, and he 
was then removed to the Pennsylvania Hospital, 
where he died at about three o'clock on Sunda 
morning. When will people learn to wait until 
trains stop before alighting therefrom? 





fne 
“CONVALESCING.” 


In one of our northern New England towns there 
lived, some years since, a man of more than ordinary 
intelligence, of gentlemanly address, and who pos- 
sessed more than one illustrious patronymic in his 
own person. He had a good wife, though inferior 
to him in mental ability and attainments. She had 
a sister ae in a neighboring town, who had been 
seriously ill for some time. The husband of the for- 
mer went one day and visited her. On his return 
home his wife inquired how he found her. He re- 
plied, “She is convalescent.” Immediately, in the 
most emphatic manner, she says, “George W—, 
tell me whether my sister is dead or alive!”—Har- 
per’s Editor’s Drawer. 


—_——_¢____ 


Professor—What are the constituents of quartz? 
Student—Pints. A bland smile creeps over the class. 


“You never saw my hands as dirty as that,” said a 
Lr pen mother to her little girl. “No, but your ma 
id,’”’ was the reply. 


A FELLOW wrote to a down-town store a6 follows: 
“Dere sur: if yew hev gut a book called Daniel 
Webster on a bridge, please send me a coppy by Py- 
ser’s express ¢, o. d.—i want to git it ter-morrer if I 
| kin, cause my spelin techer says I ought ter hev it,” 





INSTRUCTIVE AND ENTERTAINING 
BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


SWINTON’S SUPPLEMENTARY READERS, 
EDITED BY 
WILLIAM SWINTON, 
Author of Word-Book, G hical and L 


Series, etc., and 
GEORGE R. CATHCART, 
Author of the Literary Reader, etc., etc. 


Though primarily intended for school use, these books 
will be found instructive and entertaining for the home, 
being very attractive in appearance, and well adapted to 
engage the feelings and fancies of childhood. 

They are tastefully bound in cloth, and the first four are 
peotesety illustrated by Fredericks, Dielman, Church, 
Vhite, and other eminent artists. 


I. EASY STEPS FOR LITTLE FEET. 
In this book the attractive is the chief aim, and the 
pieces have been written and chosen with special reference 
to the feelings and fancies of early childhood. 
128 pages, bound in cloth and profusely illustrated. (See 
prices for examination below.) 


IL GOLDEN BOOK OF CHOICE READING. 
This book represents a great variety of pleasing and 
instructive reading, consisting of child-lore and poetry, 
noble examples and attractive object-reading, written 
specially for it. 
192 pages, cloth, with numerous illustrations. 


IIL, BOOK OF TALES. 

Being School Readings, Imaginative and Emotional. 

In this book the youthful taste for imaginative and emo- 
tional is fed with pure and nobie creations drawn from the 
literature of all nations. 

272 pages, cloth. Fully illustrated. 

_ IV. READINGS IN NATURE'S BOOK. 

This book contains a varied collection of charming read- 
ings in Natural History and Botany, drawn from the 
works of the t ern naturalists and travellers. 

352 pages, cloth. Fully illustrated. 

V. SEVEN AMERICAN CLASSICS. 
VI. SEVEN BRITISH CLASSICS. 


The ‘‘Classics” aim to instil a taste for the higher litera- 
ture, by the presentation of gems of British and American 
authorship. 220 pages each, cloth. 

*,* When not to be had through the trade, the publishers 
will send copies, postpaid, on receipt of the appended 


rices : 
BS cents for No.1. 30cents for No.2. 50 cents for No.3. 
65 cents for No.4. SOQcentsfor No.5. 50 cents Sor No. 6. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 


PUBLISHERS, 
138 and 140 Grand Street, New York. 





“No lady should be th wn ‘ 
Chronicle. without it.”—Shippensburg (Pa.) 


HF CHEAPEST AND BEST ~# 
PETERSON’S 
MAGAZINE 


FULL-SIZE PAPER PATTERNS. 


A SUPPLEMENT will be given in every number for 
Wiens @ Fone te pattern for a lady’s or hides 
dress. Every Subscriber will recéive, during the year, 
twelve of these patterns,worth more,alone, than the sub- 
seription price. £9 

PETERSON’S MaGaZINE is the best and cheapest of the 
lady’s books. It gives more for the money, and combines 
greater merits, than any other. In short it has the 
BEST STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 

BEST COLORED FASHIONS, 
: BEST DRESS PATTERNS, 
BEST ORIGINAL STORIES, 
BEST WORK-TABLE PATTERNS, 
BEST MUSIC, ETC., ETC. 

The stories, novelettes, &c., in “Peterson” are admitted 
to be the best published. Ali the most pe armel farm wri- 
ters contribute to it. In 1881, about 100 original stories will 
be given, and in addition Six CopyRiGnT NOVELETTES, by 
Ann 8. Stephens, Frank Lee Benedict, Jane G. Austin, 
Mary V.Spencer, Sidney Trevor, and that inimitable hu- 
morist, the author of “Josiah Allen’s Wife.” Th 


COLORED STEEL FASHION PLATES 


in “Peterson” are ahead of all others. These plates are 
engraved on steel, and are superbly colored. 
TERMS, Always in Advance, $2.00 A YEAR. 
( UNPARALLELED OFFERS TO CLUBS. _49 
(With a costly —_ pe nt 
q q “GRANDFATHER TELLS OF YORK- 
2 copies for “ _ | TOWN” (24X20) or an Illustrated 
e Album, quarto, gilt, for getting 
(up the Club, 
With an extra copy of the Maga- 
: copies for “— {ane for 1881, as a premium, to 
’ the person getting up the Club. 
With both an extra copy of the 
5 copies for 88.00 [Magnsine for 1881, and the pic- 
“ ** 40.50 | ture, or Album, to the person 
getting up the Club. 
For Larger Clubs Still Greater I 1ducements. 
Address, post-paid, 
CHARLES J. PETERSON, 
306 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


r= Specimens sent gratis, if written for, to get up 
clubs with. 











No other system, school or teacher can show equal improvement. More specimens will soon be given. See back _ 
numbers for others. 


HOME AND OFFICE PRACTICE WITHOUT A TEACHER. 





GASKELL’S C 


men have had no other instruction 
Old Style: 


Post-office address : 


given below: 


(Hon. James A. WEsToN, 
Ex-Governor of New 
Hampshire, in a note to 
the Publ her, says: 


“You will permit me to 
gay that it far surpasses 
anything of the kind that 
has ever come to my notice, 
and I take pleasure in re- 
commending it to the atten- 
tion of all who desire to 
learn to write rapidly and 
well. With this as a guide, 
and tact and application on 
the part of the learner, a 
beautiful handwriting may 
be acquired at trifling ex- 
pense.” 


(From the Hon. Maxcvs L. «Z 
‘ARD, Ex-Governor of © 
New Jersey, in 1870.) 
“The success you have 
attained is well deserved. 
An acquaintance with your 
system is all that is neces- 
sary to recommend you to 
public favor.” 


Old Style: 


Old Style: 


Sok , 


New Style: 


Post-office address: Powder Springs, Georgia. 


tering, Ladies’ Penmanship, etc., etc. 
where. Address me wou 








Improvement in Handwriting from using 


OMPENDIUM. 


These are the best specimens received the past month. The reader will please keep in mind that these 
young 


than the Compendium alone has supplied. 
New Style: 


Mack, 





Union Grove, Iowa. 


The best improvement this month comes from Henry CoLuins, A. M., Principal of Gallia 
Academy, Gallipolis, Ohio, whose portrait and autographs (both old and new as sent us) are 


(Hon. Hexry WATTERSON, 
in “ Answers to Corres- 
pondents,” in the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal.) 
“We have received a 

number of inquiries con- 

cerning this system of self- 
teaching penmanship, and 
reply here that it is valua- 
. Any one who will fol- 
low the methods laid down 
in it, and give due applica- 
tion thereto, will consider 
that a most excellent in- 
vestment of a dollar has 
m made. The Compen- 
dium places a good hand- 
writing within the reach of 
every one, and its success 
has been demonstrated by 
=, the sale in this country and 
+ in England of over seventy 


thousand copies.’ 


[Pall Mali Gazette, London.} 

* Simpler and more easily 
learned than any of the old 
styles.” 


New Style: 





Old Style: 


P firat 


New Style: 





Post-office address: Bergen, New York. 


GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM is the most Elegant, Complete, and Perfect System for Self-Instruc- 
o ever devised. It consists of a full series of Co SS Shi 


, a Book of Instruction, Ornamental Flourishing and 
DOLLAR, for which it is mailed, prepaid, any- 


Prof. G. A. GASKELL, Principal Jersey City Business College, 


BOX 1534, NEW YORK CITY P.O. 


If you don't get prompt returns, write again, and we will investigate the matter. 
@ay” The Penman's Gazette, a handsomely illustrated paper, rine full particulars and specimens of improves 


taent from young people all over tho country, free to all writing 
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For the Companion TEAEe nt. 
HER GROWN-UP DOLL’S NEEDS. 
A HINT TO MAMMA. 
“Now I begin to think it’s time that Rose 


Should wear a train. She’s a young lady now. 
You really cannot guess how much she knows, 
(She's read some charming novels, anyhow.) 


“How sweet she’d look in a commencement dress— 
White satin and illusion, and some pearls. 

Her gloves must have six buttons, and—I guess 
She'd get more flowers than all the other girls, 


= fancy she should have some company. 

(One’s papa always comes home late and tired.) 
And if she only had—some one, you see, 

To take her out, she would be much admired. 


“Oh, you forget you brought her home to me 
Once on my birthday, years and years ago. 
She could not be a baby yet, yon see; 
Why, then I was a child myse! r, a know !”” 
8S. M. B. Piatt. 





= +e 
For the Companion Supplement. 
THE CELEBRATED FOUNDLING 
HOSPITAL IN LONDON. 

On a Sunday afternoon not very long ago, I 
sat in an old-fashioned, high-backed, and, I am 
afraid I must say, rather uncomfortable pew in 
the chapel of the famous Foundling Hospital in 
Guilford Street in London. 

As the white-robed clergyman read in a grave, 
sweet voice the beautiful words of the Litany, 
and the voices of the children in the gallery 
above sang the responses, and as the May sun- 
beams came pouring through the stained glass 
windows, and hovering like benedictions above 
the heads of the congregation, I thought that I 
had never been in a holier place. 

Surely here was a sweet and pure charity, full 
of nobility, and my heart warmed towards the 
memory of old Coram, the founder of the Insti- 
tution, and when I went out after the service, if 
I could have reached up to it, I would have 
shaken hands with his stone statue. 

Let me tell you something about the origin and 
the working of this home for foundlings—this 
nest of mercy in the centre of that wilderness of 
brick and mortar which men call London. 

Thomas Coram. 

Thomas Coram was the master of a trading 
vessel in 1739, and while waiting for cargo in for- 
eign ports, he had douotless visited and inspected 
many refuges and hospitals such as he finally 
conceived the idea of founding in England. 

Coram was as kind as he was brave and adven- 
turous, and his heart bled for the deserted waifs 
often left to die in the cruel London streets. So, 
in an enthusiastic and determined manner, he 
went to work to secure a royal charter for a hos- 
pital, or asylum, ‘‘for the reception, maintenance, 
and education of deserted young children,’’ and 
he gave liberally for the establishment of the in- 
stitution. 

Prominent citizens were elected as governors, 
and a house was first opened in Hatton Garden 
in 1740. Any one who chose to bring an infant 
to the door, ring the bell, and hand the little one 
over to the authorities of the hospital, was certain 
that it would be received and kindly cared for, 
unless the number for which there Was room had 


. already been reached. 


Sometimes when this sign was up over the 
door, ‘“The house is full,” 4 procession of disap- 
pointed mothers, each with a baby in her arms, 
might be seen weeping at the gates, and now and 
then there was a real encounter at fisticuffs be- 
tween two women of the people, each of whom 
claimed precedence of the other. 

Sometimes more than an hundred children 
were offered when only twenty could beadmitted, 
and the officers were at last compelled, in sheer 
despair, to adopt the plan of having the mothers 
‘draw lots.” 

The beneficent charity of Capt. Coram grew 
and flourished. In 1745 the present hospital was 
built, and this drew so heavily on the resources 
of the governors that they appealed to Parlia- 
ment for aid, and obtained a grant of ten thou- 
sand pounds. 

The old architect Jacobson built an immense 
roomy structure, composed of a central building 
with two wings, standing at the extreme end of 
vast lawn, surrotnded by covered play-grounds. 
Land is to-day so valuable in this section of Lon- 
don that the hospital, if it were to sell its lawn, 
would have a ro_al fortune. 


In a Basket. 

When the buildings were finished, a basket 
was hung at the lodge gate, and I can assure you 
that the man who had to attend to that basket 
had no easy task. Clang! went the great old- 
fashioned bell, and the attendant hastened out to 
find a lusty baby-boy sprawling in the wicker- 
work, and announcing at the top of its voice that 
it had been gifted with a pair of good lungs. 

By the time this new-comer had been transferred 
to a nurse who soothed and fed and caressed it, 
clang! went the bell again; and the attendant 
rushed back to find the hasket full again. One 
hundred and seventeen babies were left at the 
hospital in 4 single day, shortly after it was com- 
pleted, 


But the original idea of the good Coram did 
not in the early years prove entirely a success. 
The indiscriminate admission of children worked 
badly, and between 1745 and 1760, out of a little 
more than fourteen thousand babes left at the 
gate, ten thousand three hundred and eighty-nine 
died within a year or two after their admission. 

So Parliament investigated the matter, and 
said that the place must no longer be a refuge 
for foundlings, but that five hundred illegitimate 
children might always be cared for there from 
infancy to the age of fifteen. 

There are various conditions with which poor 
mothers are obliged to comply before they can 
succeed in getting their offspring a place within 
these sheltering walls; but all these conditions 
are beneficently planned. 

And so, fora hundred and twenty years, this 
asylum has had within its walls five hundred 
boys and girls, whom it has been rearing up and 
sending out in detachments into the great world, 
with a decent education and a good name, instead 
of the shame and the discredit which are wont to 
cling about the illegitimate child. 

Apprenticed. 

At fourteen, the boys are ‘“‘bound out” toa 
trade; at fifteen, the girls are apprenticed in avo- 
cations for which they show taste; and by the 
time these children reach their majority, they are 
well equipped for the battle of life. When they 
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that they have borne a good character since their 
departure from it, they receive a present of five 
guineas each, and attend a beautiful commemo- 
rative service. 

I am glad to say that in the great mass of cases, 
the children come back, and on the Sunday when 
I attended chapel there, the verger pointed out 
to me half-a-dozen pretty and bright-eyed girls, 
neatly dressed, who had come in to “celebrate 
their majority.” ‘They are hour children,”’ said 
the good verger, with pride, and indeed, he had 
reason to be proud of them. 

Although the hospital buildings have not a 
beautiful exterior, they are both comfortable and 
elegant within. As soon as the Parliament had 
talked up Capt. Coram’s idea, it became fashion- 
able, and great lords and ladies used to prome- 
nade the lawn, and inspect the children playing 


there. 
Hogarth and Handel. 


Hogarth, the noted artist, was one of the earli- 
est governors of the hospital, and he painted 
Capt. Coram’s picture, and had it exhibited ina 
hall of the institution. Other painters followed 
his example, and the hall where Coram’s portrait 
hung became a rendezvous for artists. It is in- 
teresting to know that out of this codperation 
among artists at the Foundling grew the first Ex- 
hibition of the Royal Academy, held at the 
Adelphi. 

On Sundays, the chapel of the hospital is al- 
ways sought by lovers of choral singing. The 
afternoon service is particularly impressive. The 
institution has always made a specialty of its mu- 
sical training, and in the choir stands ‘“‘Handel’s 
organ,’’ before which the lovers of oratorio bow 
down with reverence. 

The great Handel loved this chapel, and came 
there often. He enriched the place with orna- 
ments; gave it many of the profits of the musical 
performances; and the ‘‘Messiah,’’ which was 
annually performed there for several years under 
his direction, netted seven thousand pounds for 
the foundlings. The children are taught to re- 
vere his memory as if he were a saint. 





And how beantifnlly they sing his anthems! 














Nowhere else in London can one hear them sung 
so well. The musical fund is so large that a pro- 
fessional choir is employed to aid the children in 
rendering the music. There are also several 
blind boys and girls who have developed an ex- 
traordinary talent for music, and whose spiritual 
voices are inexpressibly delightful. 
An Incident. 

How pleasant must be the memories of many a 
successful man, as he looks back at the close of 
his life, to the old chapel with its massive gal- 
leries, its beautiful altar-piece painted by Ben- 
jamin West, its stained glass, its burnished organ, 
and the benches on which he sat as a choir-boy! 
How grateful he must be to remember that had 
it not been for this charity, he might have lived 
and died a “street Arab’’ and a loafer! 

A curious instance of the working of the char- 
ity is recorded. Upto 1770 or 1780 children were 
sometimes admitted without any inquiry what- 
ever, when their case seemed peculiarly touching, 
although the law did not exactly sanction such 
admission. 

One day, thirty or forty years ago, an aged 
man called on the hospital authorities, and asked 
them if it would be possible to ascertain any- 
thing about his origin. He had been brought up 
in the asylum, and fancied that somewhere there 
might be a clew, in the records, to his parentage. 
He gave his name, and said that he had become 


are of age, if they return to the hospital and show |a very wealthy banker in the north of England. 








They looked on the books and found the name 
which they had given him. ‘‘All that we can tell 
you about yourself,” was their answer, “‘is that 
you were found in the basket at our door, naked, 
and that you were taken in and cared for until 
you were fifteen years old.””’ The banker went 
away disappointed. 

On Sundays. 

On one side of Handel’s organ, at Sunday ser- 
vice, sit the girls; on the other, the boys; and in 
front is a line of ‘‘graduates’”” who have come to 
join in the singing. Every one sings, and I have 
never heard anything more effective than the 
responses from this juvenile choir. 

The little girls wear white caps and ker- 
chiefs; the boys are plainly and neatly dressed. 
Each face shines with delight when the officiating 
clergyman has given out the anthem, and they 
attack it, to the inspiring music of the beloved 
organ. 

In the huge dining-halls large tablets, contain- 
ing the names of donators to the institution, are 
placed. Thousands on thousands of pounds are 
given annually. I saw two donations of two 
thousand guineas each inscribed on these tablets. 

Placards announce the kind of food which must 
be served, for young children, for hardy boys 
and girls, and for those in delicate health. Every 
child is treated as well as he or she could be ina 
comfortable private home. The dormitories for 
babes, and for children of all ages up to fifteen, 
are models of neatness and comfort. 

The vergers, the teachers, the servants, all have 
pleasant faces; it is evident that their hearts are 
in their work. The governors of the institution 
have latterly founded a fund for the use of aged 
and destitute persons who were brought up as 
children in the asylum. Thus the beautiful char- 
ity founded by Capt. Coram follows even to their 
graves those who have need of it. 

What blessings must have been showered on 
the hospital’s walls by grateful mothers! What 
tears of love and joy, and of pain at parting with 
beloved offspring, have fallen at its gates! What 
a constant good the happy thought of Capt. Coram 
has done to socjety! 


Truly it seemed to me, as I sat in the high- 
backed pew, listening to old Handel’s anthem 
sung by the fresh young voices, as if angels of 
mercy hovered about the place, rejoicing in the 
sacred harmonies which arose in sweet refrain. 

Capt. Coram was not a very rich man,—an- 
other instance among thousands that a great 
heart, rather than a great fortune, is what is 
needed to conceive and inaugurate noble chari- 
ties. Erwarp Kine. 
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USEFUL CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
By C. B. LeRow. 

Many pretty and useful presents for Christmas 

can be made without any cost than that of 

thought, time and ingenuity, out of ‘odds and 

ends,” and ‘‘just the things you have in the 

house.” 

But few young people know what, pretty port- 
folios can be made out of pasteboard, The in- 
side, at least, must be covered with paper. First, 
however, lay the two parts side by side, about an 
inch apart, then fasten them together by pasting 
on each side a strip of leather, kid or black cam- 
bric. This gives room enough when the port- 
folio is closed. Leaves of blotting-paper, if you 
have them, can be tied in with narrow ribbon; 
and through little holes bored through the edges, 
you can pass the ribbon to tie it together. 

Aren’t there some old bgoks or magazines 
stored away in the attic which have fine steel en- 
gravings worth saving, even if the books are not? 
It is too bad not to “have the good of them’’ if 
they are good for anything. Cut them out care- 
fully and they will make a nice collection for the 
portfolio, if you prefer to use it for that pur- 
pose. 





Napkin-Rings. 

You can make napkin-rings, also, out of paste- 
board. Cut the pieces of the right size and width, 
join the edges evenly,—not lapping, but pasting 
strips of paper over them,—cover the whole with 
silk or paper, print, paint, or embroider an ini- 
tial on each, and you will have some napkin- 
rings that will not disgrace any table. ‘They can 
be covered with gold or silver paper, if you have 
. Picture-Frames. 

Very serviceable and pretty picture-frames can 
be made out of pasteboard. For cabinet photo- 
graphs, cut four strips, two, six inches, and two, 
eight inches, long. Lap them across the corners, 
in the same way as the rustic frames are joined, 
and punch a hole through the two pieces so that 
you can fasten them with a button. You can 
find fonr of a kind handsome enough, in the but- 
ton-box on the shelf. Cut steel are the best, but 
any kind willdo. Strips of paper on the back 
will hold the picture in place. 

These frames are pretty, made of black card- 
board or covered with black silk. Little gilt 
stars, or strips of gilt paper down the centre, 
have a pleasant effect on the black. You can cut 
little pieces of paper to represent gilt buttons, if 
you do not happen to have any in the house. If 
you can, embroider a narrow vine on the strips, 
with a cluster of leaves or flowers at the corners. 
Almost any combination of materials and styles 
is effective for these frames, and they are an 
agreeable change from the perforated card so 
long used. Glove and handkerchief boxes, and 
in fact, boxes of any kind, all lie in this line of 
manufacture. 

Mats and Rugs. 

Mats and rugs are always serviceable, as well 
as pretty, to cover worn places in the carpet, or 
prevent its being worn. If you have any burlap 
in the house,—the coarse brown material used 
for coffee-bags and sacking for furniture,—or any 
heavy brown or gray linen, cut it the required 
size. Then work asimple pattern around the edge, 
with the cheap Germantown yarn, which is just 
as good as worsted. Line it with some of the 
same, or some old carpet, and you will have a 
very satisfactory rug. Fasten together the out- 
side and the lining by a buttonhole stitch around 
the edge, and into the stitches tie pieces of 
worsted for fringe. 

Old stools and hassocks which have become 
faded and ragged can be nicely covered with 
burlap, worked in some pretty pattern. 

Mats can also be made out of old clothes-line, 
sewing it round cnd round into an oval shape. 
Perhaps you can find some old carpet with a bor- 
der which has not worn out. Cut or rip this off, 
and sew around a new piece of carpet, and you 
will be surprised at the transformation. 

Work-Baskets. 

If you have skill and taste, you can make ele- 
gant work-baskets out of old straw hats and bon- 
nets which have been thrown aside. Rip them 
up carefully, and sew into basket shape, varnish- 
ing the straw when finished. Line them with 
silk or cashmere, make little fancy pockets around 
the sides, and nothing can be prettier for a pres- 
ent to mother or sisters. A tape-measure can be 
made to go with the basket. Take some bright 
ribbon an inch wide and a yard or two long. 
With a suitable shade of embroidery silk, work 
the lines to divide the inches, and the figures to 
indicate them. 

Aprons, Caps, Tidies. 

An old Swiss muslin dress skirt can be con- 

verted into a variety of articles; handkerchiefs, 
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ner; little fancy ruffied aprons; caps for granima; 
tidies, which can be trimmed with lace, if you 
find any on the dress, and a whole box of ruffies 
for neck ‘and wrists,—all useful and acceptable 


things. 
Work for the Boys. 


There is plenty of employment for the boys, 
too, if they have the time and inclination to take 
hold of it» With a box of tools and some soft 
wood, many useful things can be made; a set of 
book-shelves, for instance, held together and sus- 
pended by picture-cord. A set of jackstraws can 
be whittled out with a sharp knife. 

Make a checkerboard of a plain, square piece of 
wood, with half the squares painted red or black, 
and checkers to match. Dominos can be made 
and painted in the same way. The little brother 
or sister will be delighted with blocks, on which 
letters or figures ate painted, and also with build- 
ing blocks of all sizes and shapes. 

In the kitchen, large wooden knives, forks and 
spoons are always useful in cooking, while for 
the tables, ‘the individual butters” and salt-cel- 
lars, painted and varnished, are very nice. Mats 
for the table, easily kept clean, can be made by 
gluing strips of smooth wood on flannel cut the 
right size and shape. A set should contain six 
mats, two of a size, and be graduated from four- 
teen inches in length down to seven. 

Thete are a good many odd corners in the 
house where a shelf would be a great convenience 
for many things.- A strip of old red flannel, 
tacked around the edge with brass-headed nails, 
makes a very pretty finish. 
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WINDOW DECORATIONS. 


A sunny window, and fresh, well-cared-for 
plants, are certainly great attractions in a room; 
but if your windows are on the shady side, where 
flowers will not thrive, their place may be filled 
by many pretty little decorations, which need 
none of the sun’s rays to keep them bright and 
fresh. 








Where green growing leaves will fall off and 
die, their pressed foliage may be made to do duty, 
and those which have been touched by the ruddy 
brash of Jack Frost will vie with the most bril- 
liant blossoms if dipred in melted beeswax, or 
treated to a coat of varnish. 

A band of these over‘the top of the curtain 
makes a pretty cornice, and muslin or lace cur- 
tains may be dotted with bunches of them. 

Pressed ferns are rather prettier for this pur- 
pose, being more delicate. 

Very pretty baskets are made of wooden lamp- 
lighters. Take ten of them, which should be 
about six inches in length, and notched at the 
ends. Weave them in and out, fastening the 
ends with colored zephyr. 

When five of these squares have been made, 
join them so as to form a four-sided basket, the 
fifth square being the bottom. Suspend it from 
the curtain with a cord made of zephyr; also 
finish the corners with a cord and tassels. When 
filled with ferns it is really very attractive, and 
will be mutually admired by insiders and passers- 
by. 














~ 





Leaf-pictures are pretty and easily made. Take 
a piece of white tarlatan just the size of the panes 
of glass in your window. In the centre of this 
arrange a cluster or wreath of pretty autumn 
leaves, pressed grasses and ferns. Fasten them 
to the tarlatan with a little mucilage, or boiled 
flour and water paste. 

Then cut another piece of tarlatan two inches 
larger on each side than the first. Put the two 
together with the leaves between. Turn over the 
projecting edges of the larger piece to form the 
border. Fasten each corner with a knot of bright- 
colored ribbon, and the whole is complete and 
ready for the window. 

Fasten it over the middle pane with a pin in 
each corner, which can be stuck into the sash so 
as to be scarcely noticeable. 

The light shining through the leaves intensifies 
their color, so that quite dull ones arranged in 
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this way will appear bright and pretty. The 
effect in sunshine makes the window very at- 
tractive. 

These transparencies may be allowed to remain 
all winter if desirable, as the tarlatan protects the 
leaves, 














Designs cut in bristol-board are seen in win- 
dows. The one shown in the illustration is grace- 
ful, and made without trouble. 

The outlines of the design should be lightly 
traced with a pencil, then cut with a sharp pen- 
knife, taking care to leave enough stem to the 
leaves to keep them from breaking off easily. 
When all are nicely cut, each one may be pushed 
out, so that when hung up to the window the light 
will fall through the cut outlines, and shade the 
leaves and cross very beautifully. The tendrils 
and veins of the leaves are merely pin-holes. 





An infinite variety of pretty, inexpensive dec- 
orations may be found, which will make the dull- 
est room look cheerful and brighten the gloomiest 
window. A little ingenuity only is all that is 
needed to make the humblest abode homelike 
and pleasant. Mary Hoce. 
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TWO WOMEN IN A STORM. 

Children often imbibe fears and superstitions from 
thoughtless parents or foolish servants. Not a few 
men dread to go by a so-called haunted house or 
lonely graveyard at night. 

They know the feeling is foolish. They aro 
ashamed of it. But in their childhood they heard 
two or three ghost stories, and neither reason nor ex- 
perience has been able to eradicate the superstition 
then begotten. 

Some grown-up persons are nervous in a thunder- 
storm. They have learnt all that natural philosophy 
can teach about thunder and lightning. The science 
of probabilities has shown them that the chance of 
the lightning striking any given person is about equal 
to that of his being hit by a falling brick as he passes 
a house in course of erection. Yet for all that, they 
fear and tremble. Years ago, when they were chil- 
dren, they imbibed this nervous dread, as their fool- 
ish mothers crouched during a thunder-storm in a 
darkened room, or sought a feather-bed. 

William Wirt, the eloquent advocate, and formerly 
Attorney-General of the United States, tells an inci- 
dent of his childhood which illustrates the point we 
would make. 

He was visiting his aunt, one summer evening, in 
company with his mother, when a violent thunder- 
storm broke forth. His aunt took down her large 
folio Bible, bound in wood with silver clasps, and be- 
gan to read aloud. 

As the storm incréased she read louder and louder. 
His mother, a timid woman, trembled with fear. As 
a flash struck a tree in the yard, she with a shriek of 
terror flew behind the door, dragging her son with 
her. 

The aunt, remaining unmoved in her chair, noticed 
the flash and the peal in no other way than by read- 
ing in a louder tone. 

“I never got over my mother’s contagious terror,” 
writes Mr. Wirt, ‘‘until I became a man. Even 
yet, I am rendered much more uneasy by a thun- 
der-storm than, I believe, I should have been if my 
mother had, on that occasion, displayed the firm- 
ness of my aunt. This incident and its effects on me 
show the ity of ding our fears Lefore 
other people, especially children. ” 
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SOLDIERS AS PLUNDERERS. 

It is almost impossible to prevent an army from 
plundering, even when the commanding officers are 
opposed to it. The Germans, when they, during 
their invasion of France, took possession of a town, 
used to root up the ground in order to find any 
treasures which the inhabitants had buried. One 
poor Frenchman, on his return home, discovered 
that his buried deed-box had been dug up and rifled, 
and all his deeds and railroad scrip taken away. 

The Crown Prince of Prussia was much more con- 
siderate than many of. his officers. During the siege 
of Paris, he occupied a country-house belonging to 
an ancient family by the name of André. Nothing 
in it\was permitted to be wilfully damaged, All the 
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family portraits were, by his orders, turned with 
their faces to the wall. 

“I feel bored,” he pleasantly remarked, “at having 
whole generations of Andrés looking reproachfully 
at me!” 

One of the camp stories of the late Civil War re- 
ported that about the only order which a certain 
Northern general used to give to foraging parties 
was, “Captain, see to it if you find a piano that it 
is hot scratched in the transportation.” 

The soldiers of the Revolution were, as a class, pa- 
triotic and honest. But when Gen. Gates was clos- 
ing about Burgoyne, the American militia were so 
much in the habit of taking all they could lay hands 
on, that he issued an order threatening with death 
persons “who seek more after plunder than the hon- 
or of doing their duty in a becoming, soldier-like 
manner.” 

Even the officers had to be told in a public order 
not “to be seeking plunder when they ought to be 
doing their best service in the field.” 

When the American army retreated from Mon- 
treal, the notorious Arnold, then esteemed as a gal- 
lant soldier, carried away with him a large quantity 
of goods taken from the citizens. He ordered Col, 
Hazen to take charge of them. But that officer, hav- 
ing been educated in the regular army, and being an 
honest man, refused, and expressed his disapproba- 
tion of Arnold’s conduct. 

On the arrival of the army at Crown Point, Arnold 
found some of his plunder missing. He vented his 
rage on Col. Hazen, and brought him before a court 
martial, The court acquitted the colonel, whereupon 
Arnold abused the court and challenged each mem- 
ber to fight a duel. Nothing but the necessity of em- 
ploying his talents on Lake Champlain prevented 
Gen. Gates from breaking him at that time, If he 
had, the life of a noble man, Major André, would 
have been saved. 

ese etic seraaean- 
GRATITUDE’S STILL SMALL VOICE. 

London is as noted for its charities as for its com- 
mercial energy. As soon as the Siege of Paris was 
raised, the city subscribed £120,000, and sent seventy 
tons of food to the starving people, who had been 
living on black bread made of hay, straw, and the 
coarsest flour. 

When the committee having charge of the food 
arrived in Paris, the people thronged by thousands 
about the places of distribution. In a queue four or 
five deep, and extending for half a mile, they waited 
twenty, thirty, and even forty hours for their turn. 

They were starving and their families were starv- 
ing at home. When they received their rations, 
enough to last six persons a week, some of them were 
hardly able to walk away with their parcels. Many 
of them broke down for joy, weeping profusely. 

The chairman of the distributing committee, and 
its animating soul, was George Moore, a rich, gener- 
ous Englishman. The lowest of the Parisians learned 
to love him. He was charity’s detective, searching 
out those too feeble to seek food at the marts. 

When he left Paris, after the committee’s work had 
ended, M. Thiers and the Archbishop sent him letters 
of thanks. The Government decorated him with the 
Order of the Legion of Honor. But he valued more 
than these a letter of personal thanks, written him 
by the chiffonniers, or rag-pickers of Paris. 

A French girl expressed her gratitade in a delicate, 
pretty way. One morning, as Mr. Moore was getting 
into a carriage to go the round of the depots, he 
found a bunch of flowers in the seat. The little note 
by the side of the flowers said it was the only way in 
which a girl could show her gratitude to the Eng- 
lishman who had saved her mother and herself from 
starvation. 

When, two years after, Mr. Moore visited Paris, 
every morning he found a carriage at the door of the 
hotel, placed at his disposal by a French gentleman. 
More than once, when he took his seat, some poor 
man would throw in a rose or a forget-me-not. 

One day a lovely bouquet was laid in the car- 
riage with a note saying it was sent to Mr. and Mrs. 
Moore as an expression of thanks for what he had 
done to suffering Paris. 

Once a lady who was showing a French gentle- 
man through London, observed that he took off his 
hat on passing George Moore’s house. She asked 
him the reason. 

“T shall always take off my hat,” he replied, “‘when- 
ever I pass the house of the man who fed starving 
Paris.’’ 

“Sweet is the breath of vernal showers, 
The bee’s collected treasures sweet, 
Sweet music’s melting fall, but sweeter yet 
The still small voice of gratitude,” 
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GAINING A GOLD WATCH. 

A young man whose salary is small is often tempted 
to indulge his vanity at a cost which he cannot afford. 
His companions, whose earnings are also small, wear 
gold watches, and are adorned with expensive jew- 
elry. Why should he not wear them? 

An anecdote may aid a young man with good sense 
to resist this temptation until he can afford to yield 
to it without doing wrong to himself or to others. 

When Titus Salt had been for a year doing busi- 
ness, he wished for a gold watch. His mercantile 
friends carried handsome watches, with massive 
chains and seals, and their example intensified his 
desire. 

But his good sense came to his aid. He resolved 
that he would not gratify his wish until his savings 
amounted to one thousand pounds. Then he would 
reward his economy by purchasing a gold watch. 
That resolution he carried out. 

In the course of time, and it was not a short course, 
he saved one thousand pounds, and purchased a solid 
gold watch, of the best English make. In after years, 
when the possessor of millions of pounds, and stand- 
ing at the head of English manufacturers, he wore 
that watch with manly pride. 

It was the only watch he ever owned, for he valued 
it too highly, as the memento of early toils, and the 
first fruits of his industry, to hange it for another. 
In his last sickness, when his hand was too feeble to 
wind it, his son or danghter would wind it in his 
presence. Doubtless, the self-denial the young man 
exercised, and the habit of waiting for results before 
indulging in expenditure he then formed, aided him 
in becoming one of the richest men in Great Britain. 
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iseases, es cially 


in | Bag Gnronic ihe and Cholera In- 
has Geen: inee testably 


proven. 








ee Ae A4AS5SSERs VST. =D by 

A. GIBB», 158 State St.. Chicago. IIl.. ed 

facturer,Jobber aud Retail Dealer in N.E.& Turkish 
PATTERNS in colors on Burlaps. Sample 
18x37 in., hook, directions, &c.. sent post- 
paid. on receipt of 55c. Cataloque free. 












Everywhere known and prized for 
Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 
‘Tasteful and excellent improvements, 
Elegant variety of designs, 
Yielding unrivaled tones. 
IUustrated Catalogues sent Free. 
J. ESTEY & CO., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 

HUNT BROS., New England Gen’l Agents, 

608 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

G4 Send for catalogue. 
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BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess 
of oil has been removed. Itis a 
delicious drink, nourishing and 
strengthening; easily digested; 
admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as persons in health, 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER &CO.,, 
Dorchester, Mass. 


= OX, p. Autograph Album, 12 Xmas and 
MAS Roe ear, Mo Floral, 10 Bird, 12 Japanese, 128, 
S. and 12 Orient Cards, eo ‘omic and 32 p. Japanese Al- 
bums, 64 p. Item Book, }2 Worsted Patterns, and 400 Album 
Quotations, Allfor45cts. 3 Boxes for 
6 Page Autograph Album, Illustrated with 32 Pen 
Scrolls, Japanese Pictures, Birds, Ferns, etc., in 
Colors! Japanese Cover (12 Worsted Patterns and 10 Al- 
bum Quotations), all for lic; 6 for 0c. Send 3c. Stamps. 
mas, New Year, Jay nese, and Orient Cards, 12 
Worsted Patterns and 100 Album Quotations, for four 
3c. stamps. J. F. ING AL LS, L ynn, Mass. 3B Ox Y. 


INVALID RECLINING 
ROLLING CHAIRS, 
TEE 
sr 
MADE. 
Send for 
Circular to < 
CHAIR CO., NEW HAVEN, CT. 
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SORRENTO WOODS. |S 
Hartford, Conn. 
COLGATE’S | 1."cniversaity estcomea 


* A full line of fine Woods for Bracket-Workers. Send 
for price-list. GEO. M. WAY & CO,, 
CASHMERE BOUQUET 
is universally esteemed 
\ fined as the most deli- 
CASHMERE | fned as the most deti- 





iF YOU want a 


2, live, 
Soligions, Pai, poli oo 


illustrated 
emperance paper; free from 
tics, controversy, advertisements, 


tie Lan STAND Littie iii 


peatey? music, temperance, : tS PP oo 
sense; fine paper, large ty ood reading for 
young and old, send for The. Christian (1a 
year), and The Litt hristian, (25 cts. a year). 

oth papers sent 3 months for 10 cents. Specimens free. 
Splendid premium list. Orgaus and hundreds of 
other rwhere. Mi given 2 canvassers, 4 mts wanted 
everywhere. a Sent m said, “The Chris- 
tian is the bes: r that com samed to me.” Size 
33 by 46 inches. Fels too inone, Address 
H. L. MASTAESS. Publisher, 

47 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 











6 A Three Cent Stamp 4 


_ 





will secure 17 es of New Music, 10 p: 8 of 
Music News and Instruction, a full-page Litho- 
graph Portrait of some musical age ote Che und much 
e) valaable information. Send 3-ct. stamp to ™ 
{4 WHITE, SMITH & CO., Boston, Mass. je) 
Also send for free specimen pages and list of new Music 
Books for 1880-81. 





a ee > an ~~ Rig 
=I, Wr —S 
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EMGROIDERED COVERS 


LATEST AND MOST ELEGANT iN 


(I Ny 
PARIS STYLES. 

Fine wool cloth, all colors, em- 
broidered with silk needlework 
ingold or fancy colors. oer y 
square, $2; 45 on 
54 vag | mare, $4; Tacks 
square, $5 


// ae 


S) 


Los 


Lee 


inches square, $6. 
Piano Cavers 72x 108 inches, $f: 
Sent by mail, in Registered Pack- 








Musical —— for Novem- 
ber contains 12 choice vocal aud 
instrumental pieces by the best 
composers, Over 

ton readers have sent for Musical 


Compan- 
| T Hours, and all who take it are 
recommending it to their Friends 

the “largest, handsom 


extra inducement we will send 
the Nov. and Dec. Noa. of this year free to all who :3 
scribe now for 1880. Also 3 musical premiums. Every N 
contains 12 pieces. Thus inthe 14 mos. vee obtain 168 
35c. pieces, or $58.80 worth for only $1.50 mos. 50 
cts. (cash or stamps). Musical Hours Pub. Co., 23 Temple 
Place, Boston, M 


McCOSH’S GUIDE 


AMATEUR BANDS 
Elemen: 















for Musicians ; 
which is a Putnam’s sa = Tactic, New and Eniarged 
edition. 
LYON & Me HEALY, 5 State « Hor Monroe St. Chicagos 


EDISON’S 


POLYFORM 


Is the result of a long series of experiments by the distin- 
guished inventor, upon himself and others, to relieve the 
terrible suffering of neuralgic pains. Under his name 
and guarantee it is offered to the public, with the assur- 
ance that it will relieve the excruciating pains of 


Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, 
Headaches. 


No higher testimony could be adduced than the certifi- 
cate of Prof. Edison, who authorizes the publication of the 
following: 





MENLO PARK, N. J. 
I certify that the preparation known as ED- 
ISON’S POLYFORM is made according to 
formula devised and used by myself. 
THOMAS A, EDISON, 
Sufferers who have despaired of ever being relieved and 
cured of these distressing complaints will find a certain 
relief by using 


EDISON’S POLYFORM. 


THE MENLO PARK MANUFACTURING Co., NEW YORK. 


“old by apothecaries and druggists. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


SUMMIT 


Stove-Pipe Shelf and Utensil Stand, the 





~ ost convenient article = offered — — 
eepers. Agents meet wit! 
be — One agent made de $198 in in hay S days 
in? 7s 
want ae 


sateen eos summit Pe eS 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Cincinnati, Ohie ot Louies i Mo. 


ZOLINE. 


A liquid glue and eae PULZO eS anv thin known. 
Try it. UZZOL. 
S Semnar Not, Moléce. 


ai STOP QEGANS .. 


$125 and upwards sent on trial. Minkeeoe free. Ad- 
dress, DANI EL | F. BEATTY, Washington, N.J. 

















For peg 
Pala 





BOUQUET | fxanesenar or Con 
SO AP. < su ciara aoieses 





| DONOTGET 
OUT OF ORDER 
tL 


LABEL 
INFRINGEMENTS DEALT WITH, 
486 Broadway, 




















ACCORDING TO LAW. 
sow York, 

WHAT BETTER EVIDENCE 

could the people ask to substantiate the merits of Dr. 
Pierce’s Family Medicines than the fact that they have not 
only yearly grown in popular favor in this country, but the 
foreign demand for them has become so great as to neces- 
sitate the establishing a branch of the celebrated World’s 
Dispensary in London, England, that these blessings to the 
afflicted may be despatched from that greatest commercial 
centre of the world to every country and people? Golden 
Medival Discovery is a concentrated, potent, alterative, or 
blood cleansing remedy, that wins golden opinions of all 
who use it for all humors from the common pimple, blotch, 
or eruption, to the formidable scrofulous swelling. Inter- 
nal fever, soreness and ulceration yield to its benign influ- 
ence. Consumption, which is but a form of scrofulous 
affection of the lungs, may in its early stages be cured by a 
free use of this remedy. See article on consumption and 
its treatmentin “Invalids’ Guide Book”’—10 cents postpaid. 
Address, World’s Dispensary Medical Association, Buffalo, 
N.Y. 


Dr. R. V. PieRcE: 

Dear Sir—With trembling hand, from my extreme age, 
being eighty-five, I write toinform you of the great benefit 
your Golden Medical Discovery and Pellets have been to 
me. Three years ago I was prostrated with pneumonia, 
and no one thonght I would recover. By the use of those 
medicines I was raised to health,and by the blessing of 
God and your medicines I have enjoyed pretty good health 
since, though for years before this I suffered from weak 
lungs and a bad cough. Gratefully yours, 

MARY B. FISK. 


MABIE, TODD, & BARD. 
GOLe 








WORCESTER, Mass., Feb. 3d, 1879. 





Pencils, Holders, Cases, &c. 
180 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Send for Price-List. 
Our Goods are for Sale by First-Class Dealers in U. 8. 





I will senda es and full ge for. making the 

adage Black I used by Prof, G. A. Gaskell, a 
Spencers, and other Saleteated penmen, for Fift 
— — currency or postage-stam ps. 

Ink can hardly had, as every one knows by 
suatiea This Ink is made nickly. and costs but a 
few cents for a gallon. It rets.» at ten cents per 
small bottle. 

One man says: “I received your ink recipe, and have 
made up several lots of the ink. It is a brilliant black, the 
best ink Lever saw. My boys have sold the ink as fast as 
I could make it, in all now over Sort dollars worth, to 
neighbors and people about here.”” Address 

J. 8. GASKELL, Jerees: City, N. d 


JOSEPH SILLOTT'S 





STEEL PENS 


20Br ALL DEALERS UGHOUT Tat WORLD, 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPO SITION-1878. 








ANTEDTA ents to sell Guy’s “Treatise on 

House P ants.’ 24 large pages. Every lady that 
has plants 2.5 one. It tells about slipping, potting, 
watering, air, light, heat, frozen plants, etc.; also how to 
destroy insects on plants. Price, 10 cts., by mail. C. W. 
GUY, Boston, Mass. 100 copies sent. postpaid, for $2.50. 


VIOLIN OUTFITS. 


Conaigtin of Violin, Box, Bow 
~ 7 i ee} — — any part 


son} to3 
ted, Sea yy belere. 
buying. 
















Violin 
Outfits 


at &S22.cach. Send Stamp 
lhustrated 52 Catalo; aaa Vis. 
ob ay A lustre Flutes, St wea 4 Harmon- 


kar Organ AceordcgnntanicBoaesec, Lowest rises: 


NEW RICH BLOOD. 


PARSONS’ PURGATIVE PILLS 
are an excellent Blood Purifier, and work marvellous 
changes in avery brief time. Many who have simply taken 
1 pilleach night from 1 to 12 weeks have been restored to 
sound health, Sold everywhere, or sent by mail, for eight 
letter stamps. I. 8. JOHNSON & CO., Bangor, Me. 











mometer Comb 

foretells correct! 

in the weather a 
vance, 


Rel! 





‘sweao" at. 


+. ‘NEW'S Peinetad 


ROOFINC. 


For steep or flat roofs. Applied by ordinary workmen at 
one-third the cost a tin. Cirenlars and samples free. 
Agents wanted, T. NEW, 32 John Street, New York. 
BaRretr, ARNOLD & KimpAct, Chicago. Western Agts. 


BARLOW'S THE FAMILY WASI! BLUE, 


For Sale by Grocers 

















* | INDIGO BLUE a3 Sevens St Pilate, 



















THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 


NOV. 25, 1880. 

















AN ENCOUNTER. 

Prompt and courageous resistance will generally 
make short work with wicked doers—and no kind of 
wicked doing puts its author in more danger than 
breaking into people’s houses. The Omaha Bee de- 
scribes an exciting encounter between a boy named 
Logan Solomon, of that city, and two burglars who 
entered his home one night when his father was 
away. Logan isa youth of but eighteen, but is a gi- 
ant in strength, and has unlimited pluck. Hearing a 
noise, he arose and quietly slipped down the stair- 
way, when he heard the following conversation be- 
tween the two men: 


“Does anybody sleep in the other room?” asked the 


rst. 

“No,” replied the second; “I think not.”’ 

Upon this Logan jumped up from the stairway into 
the room from which the voices were heard. One 
of the robbers fired in the direction of the sound, 
the report of his pistol being followed instantly by 
two shots from his accomplice. 

Neither of the shots took effect, however. In an- 
other moment the boy was engaged in a hand-to-hand 
struggle with the robbers. 

With a superhuman effort he threw one of them 
across the room, and getting near the other, he 
snatched his pistol from him and shot him. He then 
started for a neighbor’s house and informed him of 
what he had done. They both returned to the scene, 
and lighting a lamp, were horrified to find that the 
victim was a well-known lad of the neighborhood 

The other man on being so roughly handled by Lo- 

n had picked himself up and fled. The dead man 

ad hitherto always borne a good reputation. 


+o 
HUNTED BY WEASELS. 

Most boys know little more of the weasel than that 
his watchfulness is used to point the old saw, “You 
can’t catch a weasel asleep.”” Butsome years ago, an 
English boy came near having a more startling knowl- 
edge of this little, agile quadruped than was agreea- 
bie. An old man now, hotells the story in a book 
written to give his children an account of their fa- 
ther’s exploits. 


He and two other boys, from nine to ten years old, 
were busily engaged one summer’s day icking 
wild strawberries which clustered in the hedgerows 
of a picturesque lane. Suddenly their attention was 
arrested by seeing a pack of at least twenty weasels, 
about a hundred yards distant. They were running 
from hedge to hedge, and evidently scenting the boys’ 
footsteps. 

It flashed upon the boys that the weasels were hunt- 
ing them. Springing over the nearest hedge, they ran 
across a field to a bank. Standing upon this and look- 
ing back they saw the pack with noses to the ground, 
steadily tracking their course. 

‘Ran! run!” exclaimed the frightened boys, as 
they scampered across another field. A moment’s 
pause on its banks and a backward look showed the 
weasels following at a full gallop and evidently gain- 
ing. With a shout, the boys fled towards the village, 
which being not far off they reached before the pack 
overtook them. 

The author adds, “I have is, but was heard of per- 
sons being attacked by weasels, but was never hunted 
by them on any other occasion.’ 


—_—— +e _ 
A “CATCH” AND A RUN. 


Anglers meet with sundry ludicrous adventures, 
the narration of which causes much t after 


Mr. H. H. Warner, the gentleman who founded 

and endowed the beautiful Astrouomical Observatory at 

Rochester, N, Y., is the proprietor of the celebrated Safe 

Kidney and Liver Cure, which has cured so many promi- 

nent people, and is making such a stirintheland. (Com. 
PAY. Illus. Catalogue FREE. 


& CO., Boston, Mass. mB AGENTS 


RINTERS’ Gilt and Bevel Edge Cards aon 
BEVEL EDGE CARD CO. Factory, 43 Ann St., 











12 BEAUTIFUL CHROMO CARDS, 
with price list of cards, also full partic- 
ulars concerning our two new Self- 


| Inking Presses, The “Best,”’ price $6 
and the “ Unice Sam,” price $10.00. 
Send 3-cent stamp to pay postage. 
ACME MANUFACTURING CO.,, 


31 Park Row, New York. 
Established 20 years. 





STAMMERERS coven werery race. 


Use REDDINC’S RUSSIA SALVE for 
Cuts, Burns, and all Fiesh Wounds. 


ARD CASH PUZZLE, Fascinating asthe “15.”? Sent 
for 2 stamps. Nat'l Puz. Bureau, Wash. St., Boston, 


“60” TWINS, a new number puzzle for old and young. 











Prize for every solution, Sent for silver dime and 
3-ct. stamp by Inventor, Taylorstown, Wash.Co.,Pa. 


GENTS WANTED to sell Dr. Cuase’s 2,000 RECIPE 


Book. Sells at Sight. You double your money, Ad- 
dress direct to Dr.Chase’s Printing House, Ann Arbor,Mich. 


’ PRESENTS free. Send address for 
iculars. F. TRIFET, 27 School St., 
oston, Mass. 








S,, with power- 
toh hn. Sha carapace 
ases, Withr Or at 
pat iS Cases. SS v= Fagg Hype 








= 


—— and Few eM without any operation or hindrance 


bor by Dr. J. A. Shermpe' 's method. 





ADARASZ, the Champion Card-Writer of Amer- 
Penmaes orery wakes, will send 
12 magnificent written cards with your name for 25 ets. 
Louis Madarasz,Penman, Business College, Jersey City,N J. 





K. HOWE, the great Card Writer, Plymouth, W ite, 
+ sends 25 beautiful New Year Cards, different designs, 
with your name on all. Also beautiful New Year Cards 
Order at o at once. 





w with 1 name written in gold, all for 25 c. 





Printing Presses 
75 cents to $175. Circularsfree. Book of , 10 cents. 
40 kinds of cards, 10 cts. Printers’ Instruction 15 cts. 

JOSEPH WATSON, 19 Murray Street, New York. 


PATENTS. 


F. A. LEHMANN, Solicitor of Paten 
Washington, D. C. Gr"’Send for —... 











Beautiful Turkish Rug Patterns. Any lad 
aac aan from Hes vod yarn at a trifling expense, peat 
‘rofits, permanent business to agents. Circular a 
E. 8. FROST & CO., 22 22 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. e 


GHORTHAN D\: iting oroughty fa 4 


ituati rocured for a when competent. 
Send for circular, W. G. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. Y. 


ELON. WATOUES, 


Wa’ WATCH sre co., PITTSBURGH Ps PA. 


os of Hl E ets.; 8.5 ots. 5 
DECALOCOMANIE. ‘To0large. Lacey’ neg 4h Bcte.j 
All for $1. Agenta wanted. Catalogue free. WALLACE 
PHELPS & CO., 124 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


STAMPS. :: 


5e.; 5 rae “ 2 Nicaragua, 9c.; 18 
Spain, 100 5 Pee 10c 3 ogy “Be. Send for lists. 
WARDS, PEEKE & Cb. Box dei, Chicago, Le 


















115 Foreign, all different, worth 
from 1} todc. each y ; 500 mixed, 
33d 5 Finland, 








FEVER 
Physicians say itis a perfect substitnte for the sulphate 


AND 


Quinine. Dose the same, Sold by all Druggists, or sent by 
mail, price $1.50 per 
BILLINGS, CLAPP & CO., Chemists, Boston, Mass. 





MAGIC LANTERNS 


= Sterne - _ PELCONS ject ot. 4 Fieve. 
ews illustrating every sa ‘or ~ 
BITIONS, &c. table business for @ man 
with small capital. Also, rns for Colleges, Sunday 
Schools and Home Amusement. Send stamp for 116 page 
Catalogue. McAllister, M’f’g Optician, 49 Naasau St., K ¢ 





the day’s work is done. A most laughable one, in_ 
volving an extraordinary “catch” and an exciting 
ran, occurred to u trout-fisher while refreshing him_ 
self ata wayside inn. He had stood his rod, with a 
tempting worm on the hook, against the inn-door 
while he took a “bite”’ within. 


Suddenly he was startled by a crash and a grunt of 
pain. Rushing to the door, he saw a pig making off 
with his rod. The bait had proved too aeees for 
pissy, Snapping at it as it hung just above his nose, 

hooked himself. The grant and face showed 
his pain and fright. 

The fisherman seized the rod and followed the run- 
ning pig. The race was also a contest. Both wished 
to get out the hook, but neither was willing to let the 
other operate. The fisherman, not wishing to break 
his line, played his “game pig” with a gentle hand. 
Piggy, not knowing what to do, ran as fast as he could, 
wrying all the time to rid himself of hook and line, 

ow-bred cur, seeing the sport, joined in and 
thought to aid the fisherman by biting p *s legs. 
Thus beset, a hook in its mouth, a dog at its heels, and 
aman chasing, pig ran his best. “A stern chase is a 
long one,” a the gee as the run told on 
his already tired body. So with a dexterous turn of 
his wrist, such as anglers learn in fly-fishing, he 
snapped the line and left piggy and cur to continue 
the race. 
—_———+or— 


COURAGE AND MUSCLE. 


Rare presence of mind was shown by a woman on 
a railway bridge in New Brunswick, N. J.: 


She was walking over a long and narrow bridge, 
when a train came upon her, and there seemed no 
way of escape. Instend of losing her head and jump- 
ing iuto the water, as many would have done, she de- 
liberately lowered herself between the sleepers and 
hung there until the train had passed over her; then 
she drew herself up and resumed her walk. 
tonished train hands 
display of courage and muscle. 


———_+or— 
A CAUTIOUS GROOM. 





Modest, cautious, but persistent, was a young Geor- 


gian: 
“Can you tell me where to buy a white shirt?’ 
asked a gawky fellow of a man at Lexington, Ga. 


The information was abe and the inguirer, who 
lushing girl, said to the mer- 

chant while e buying "the shirt, “Can you tell me where 
Of the license clerk he 


was accompanied by a 
to get a marriage license?”’ 
asked, ‘‘Who’s the beat minister to tie the knot?’ 
Thus the couple cautiously proceeded toward matri 
mony. 


The as- 
ave her three cheers for her 








GREAT WESTERN GUN_ WORKS, 
Pade! 


Principal office, "O81 ‘Broadwa e, Saturday, 
Monday, and Tuesday. His book, he with like- 
nesses Of bad cases before and after cure, mailed to those 
who send ten cents, 





By the use of Bhod udi y 

the most eminent a oh an medical aes of the 

e. The only famece ever invented 

restores the img. For od Ndescrip- 

po Prone i rites of the afflicted 
BM o hear its use, ress 

ODES AUDIPHONE CO., Chicago, Ill. 


WOOD SOLE SHOES. 


The cheapest, most Durable, and Best- 
Looking Shoe worn. Thoronghly A aa 
For Miners, Brewers, Dyers, Butchers 
Farmers, and Laborers of all kinds, it is 
without an equal. Send stamp 
for circular and price-list. 

CHAS. W. COPELAND, 
Sole Manufact’r, Boston, Mass, 


KNITTING MACHINE FOR 13 CTS. 


gon the girls, quiets the noisy boys. Agents 
wae fits. Millions will be sold. Boys and 
girls can mabe money. mple and terms for 13 cents or 
one Knitter and a seins yee for 25 cents. 

ARKER, Lynn, Mass. 


Lowest prices ever known 
Breech - 
Rides. and ‘OUR 8s SHOT Sin 
ra staiap Ne Oi $5 SHOT aN 
frneuratd 


P. POWELL & SON, 228 Main Street, CING Seialogre (o) 


4 Sheets EMBOSSED SCRAP PICTURES, 
hm gy designs, carefully selected, sent by mall on 
ore for $1; 6 sheets, 25c.; 125 samples, 12c.; 300 Im- 
ported Transfer Pieturess? 25c.; 144 for 12c.; 6 Chromo Au- 
tograph Albums, 25¢e.; sample, 6c, P_§ poses and re- 
ternats ¢ not satisfactory. Lists agus wanted. 
HENRY 8 . DATE, 126 Dearborn pon Chicago. 


HOPE*:: DEAF 


Garmore’s Artificial Ear Drums 


RESTORE THE HEARING and perform the 
work of the Natural La Remain in position 
without aid, and are not observable. A]! Con- 
versation and even whispers heard distinctly. Were- 

Send for ee cireular. 


OME W. Corner Sen £ Ree Sten Distionsil 0. 


THIS NEW. 








































the Hernia is heid securely da ay and might, and a radical cure cer- 





Rifies, Shot Guns, june Hevelrerncet es d. for examination. 








tain. Jt 18 easy, durable and cheap, Sent ¢ mail. Circulars 


tree, Eggleston Truss Cc., Chicago, Me 





MAHER & GROSH, 





Hand Forged f POCKET | CUTLERY, 304 “MONROE § ST., Toledo, “Ohio, 


3 Will mail knife exact size of cut, 1 blade, 25c. : 
2 blade, 50c,; heavy 2 blade, 60c 
extra heavy 2 blade (best knife 
made), 75c.; Lady’s 1 blade, 25c.; 
2 blade, 50c,; Gent’s 2 blade pen, 
75c.; 3 blade, $1; sample of hand- 
forged Butcher Knife, 6 inch, 
post paid for 50c. Every blade 
warranted, and exchanged, free, 
if softor flawy. Ilinst. list free, 





LADY ACENTS WANTED FOR 


MADAME Ling 











AND SKIRT 
SUPPORTER, 


Cig: Ss 
, * 
\S 


Branch Office, 28 and 32 Winter Street, Boston. Sen. 
Western Agents, WyGant & Co., Fredonia, N. Y., and J. 
Bb, PUTNAM, 126 State Street, Chicago. My patrons ev _ 
where will recognize above cuts with pleasure. The Mu 
GRISWOLD CorRsET has become the favorite of the age a 
account of its healthfulness, elegance, durability, and easy 
adjustment to suit any form gained by the different styles 
and lengths, These corsets received highest award at the 
Centennial Exhibition, and wherever exhibited. Sold only 
by ladies. Permanent employment with good salary ob- 
tained by addressing N. Y. office. Orders by mail peomeey 
filled, Remit by P.O.order or registered letter. No tronb! 
show goods. Prices $1.50 and upward. Mention this paper. 





PATENT READY WOUND BOBBINS. 
FOR SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINES. 








—_ Number, 50 4 100, White and Black. 
HEY ARE ALL READY to put into the Shuttle, 
PERE ECTLY WOUND, and _ improve the looks of the 
work and strength of seam. Sample box, containing 200 
yards, sent postpaid for 7 cents. [n ordering, mention 
name of Machine and number of thread. 
K THREAD CO., Holyoke, Mass. 
23 & 25 Thoinas St., N. ¥. =e a 8t., 
Phila. 276 Devens St., Bosto 


EUREKA 
SILK, 


Best in the 
WORLD 
For Hand and Wy 
Machine 
__ Sewing. 


DR. KENNEDY'S PRAIRIE WEED 


is warranted to cure nearly every cough, from the worst 
Consumption down to the slightest tickling in the throat. 
No matter what causes the cough, the Prairie Weed will 
cure it. Asthma, Bronchitis, Bleeding, and all weakness of 
the Throat and Lungs yield to this new remedy. The Prai- 
rie Herbs are not used in any other medicine, and this has 
cured the most desperate cases of Consumption, Kidney 
troubles and nervous prostration. Few people know how 
much worse a cough is from a weak st:te of the nerves; the 
Prairie Weed cures both troubles at once, and aquiet sleey, 
smooth throat, and easy stomach give ‘the sufferer new 
hopes and new life. Full directiors on every bottle. Price 
$1. Sold by Druggists. Made by 
DONALD KENNEDY, Roxbuary, Mass. 


—- Useful 
riches 


















LONDON NEEDLE CO., 
22, 24 & 26 4th Ave., N. ¥ 


‘We have examined these goods and find them well worth the 
SIMPI Frank Leslies’ Lady’s Magazine. 





$1.25 a Year. 
Specimen Copy, 10c. 
Trip, 25c. 

"et Fiche 


A LARGE 16-PAGE 
Dilustrated Journal, 
Devoted to Floral and Household Topics. 
The newest Music with each No, 
—Send for lremium List to— 
ADAMS & BISHOP, 





Box 2456, 4 Beckman 5t., N. Y. 
Send 3c, for Specimen Copy of “Fret Sawyer’s 
Monthly.” ete srwen ane aimed 
























suitable 


upon by 








Death of Harry W. Black.—Our readers inter- 


ested in Penmanship will regret to learn of the death o! 


flarry W. Black, of Pittsburgh, Pa., in the recent railroad 


the finest penmen in the United States. Last year Prof. 
Gaskell published his portrait and a brief sketch of him in 
this paper, crediting him with being one of the best writers 
He was a handsome, 
{ Communicated, 


among those learning his system. 
proyyising fellow, whore loss will be felt. 


80ets. ; 
stampe. 


accident at that city. Young Black was known as one of 









J apanese Crape Pictures. 


‘These beautiful pictures represent Japanese flowers, vines, shrubbery, land- 
seapes, and artistically drawn figures, transferred in indelible colors to 
Japanese Crape of the finest texture. Each picture (as our illustration shows) 
is complete in itself, and contains Japanese writing or characters, describing 
the locality, names of flowers, figures, ete. They are intended for, and make 
beantifal and brilliant tidies for backs of chairs, so‘as, or lounges, and are 


BOX 4614, 





for lambrequins, center pieces for table covers, etc.; th-y can be 


seen in the parlors of our wealthiest families in New York City and else- 
where, are very fashionable, and will be admired and favorably commented 


your friends. As we are now selling them at one-third their former 


price, ladies can beautify and ornament their homes at a trifling expense. 
They make cheap and elegant Christmas or birthday presents. Our prices 
are as follows (each picture being different): 3 pictures for 18cts.; 6 for 


12 for 48cts., sent by mat: post paid. Send us clean postage 
of any denomination, as we prefer them to silver. Address 


EUREKA TRICK AND NOVELTY CO., 


389 Ann Street, 
NEW YORK. 


PLES Black Heads, 


Flesh 
les 


Worms, Frec . Dr. 
Geo, N. MPLI 1226 ara Street, Buffalo, N. Y., for 
30 cents in stamps, in n plain wrapper, “Medicated 


Cream,” a Harmless, quiek and absolutely sureandcer- 
tain cure. Removes completely every one for good in v4 
days, always leaving face soft, clear and spotiessevery time 


ormoney refunded, ‘Exactly as represented.”—Bazar. 


















by sendingfor our 
he ay 280 iiastratonsy¢ 


a terest 4 8 
Curls, an ee datber: id nig ice 
In Invisible Froat Colfures, The 
and most complete in its A 
SIP le 
i 
Vialled by HAUSSER & 00., 800 Grand 


Street, N. Y. City. Goods sent with privilege of returning. 


THE BEST PREPARATION 


For cleaning Silver and Plated Ware, Gold and Plated 
Jewelry, Pearls and Precious Stones, Gold Chains, &c., is 
the Indexical eiiver are Sold everywhere. Sample 
by mail 15 cts. Made only b 

“ROWINSON B fRos. & CO,, Boston, 











For marking any fabric with a common 
pAYs ait SR © years. Sales now larger than ever. 
Askalsofor Payson’s Combination 
K gore only Medal & Diploma 
Sold by all Drugzists. Stationers, News: 
K ea and Fancy Goods Dealers. 
For Liver cone ints, Kidney Diseases, Bil- 
o 
ree action of ft — and restores their 
strength and poses to throw off disease. One package will 


Without a preparation. Established 
Centennial Exhibition. 
PKIDNEY-WORT 
lousness, Piles. pnatipation and Headache. 





make six qua f medicine. Get 7% of your druggist. 
Fe ee eON & 
Pan prietors, Burlington, Vt, 







































